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HIS series, the newest of the well-known Natural 
Music Course, is unquestionably one of the most 
notable recent achievements in the educational 
world. It is a working course of power-giving 

quality; it gives children easy mastery over music 
symbols; it enables them to render appreciatively and 
agreeably the printed page; it cultivates a love for music, 
rather than a mere attachment for a few songs; it develops 
the auditory imagination; and it makes the power to express 
musical thoughts a familiar possession. No other course 
arouses and cultivates such an esthetic nature in the child, 
and gives him such skill in esthetic production. From the 
first lesson to the last the child is trained to enjoy pure 
music, and is carefully drilled in each subject as it occurs in 
the books and in the charts. 


Harmonic Primer - - $0.30 Harmonic Fourth Reader $0.40 
Harmonic First Reader .30 Harmonic Fifth Reader - .50 
Harmonic Second Reader .35 Either for girls’ voices or 
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Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in 
the best methods of teaching music in public school 
classes. Circulars with detailed information sent to 

















Harmonic Third Reader .40 for mixed voices. any address on request. 
Charts: Sets A, B, C, D, E, F, andG, each - - - $4.00 
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PENCIL 
DON'TS 


Don’t think that any pencil is good enough. 

Don’t forget that the best made pencil is the cheapest 
pencil. 

Don’t forget there are soft pencils, soft medium, medium, 
hard, very hard, and very very hard pencils made. 

Don’t forget that diferent pencils are made for different 
kinds of work. 

Don’t forget that different kinds of paper require different 
kinds of pencils. 

Don’t forget that different people like and require differ- 
ent kinds of pencils. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 














Don’t forget that you are in America. 

Don’t believe that all good things come from over the ocean. 

Don’t use foreign pencils, when equally good ones (prob- 
ably better) are made in America. 

Don’t forget that Dixon’s ““AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
Pencils are made in America, by American work- 
men, and of American materials. 

Don’t forget to send for Dixon’s School Catalogues and 
Color Booklet, also Dixon’s Index, they will help 
you to select the right pencil for any kind of educa- 
tional work. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Are you going to decorate your school room this summer? EIMER & AM END 
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John Rhys on American Schools. 


_John Rhjs is the famous Celtic scholar (principal of Jesus College, Oxford) who accompanied the Mosely Commission 
on its tour thru the States. The following extracts from his report show the opinions held by this keen-sighted and sym- 
pathetic educational critic concerning the schools of the United States. 


_By way of introduction to the following remarks, I 
wish to state as briefly as possible what one may call my 
personal equation: The first day school which I attended 
consisted mostly of big boys and big girls, taught pro- 
miscuously by one man in the empty parlor of a farmer’s 
house during the winter months; later, I became a pupil- 
teacher in a similarly mixed school, and then succes- 
sively a normal student and a country schoolmaster. I 
left that employment in order to study at Oxford and in 
Germany. In the latter country my stay was briefer 
than I had intended, owing to my being appointed a 
government inspector of schools. SoI took a part in 
administering for five years the sterile code of Robert 
Lowe, then I was elected to the newly established chair 
of Celtic at Oxford. Since that time I have, besides 
maintaining intimate relations with education in Wales, 
served on five government commissions, of which two 
were educational. One of the latter, to inquire into Irish 
university education, only issued its report the other 
day. The other, presided over by the late Lord Aber- 
dare, began its work of inquiring into the state of edu- 
cation in Wales so far back as the year 1880, and to its 
influence may be largely ascribed the establishment of 
the University of Wales, and of a system of secondary 
education which has become the envy of the advocates 
of secondary schools in England. For the last thirty 
years I had heard so much talk of education, about it 
and ever about it, that my interest in education itself 
was becoming jaded, like a cook’s appetite spoiled by the 
odors of his kitchen. This was my state of mind when 
I was pleasantly roused by Mr. Mosely’s unexpected invi- 
tation, and to him I tender my first and most cordial 
thanks for the immense treat which our tour in the 
United States has been to me. My thanks are also due 
to my fellow commissioners for having put up with me, 
and, above all, to the American people for not having 
quite undone us all with their hearty hospitality and the 
warmth of their homes. 

Thruout our tour nothing impressed me more than 
the earnestness with which the citizens of the great re- 
public, of every description, have taken to education. 
Not only is it the conviction of all the more thoughtful 
men and women in the states that the people having all 
the power of the state in their hands must be educated 
in order to secure and preserve political and social sta- 
bility, but a belief in the necessity for education so per- 
vades all the masses that the evening schools are crowded 
in all the large towns. This wholesome contagion spreads 
even to the motley crowds of immigrants who arrive 
every week from the Old World; no sooner do they find 
some sort of a home and something to do than they call 
on the heads of the public day schools to arrange for the 
education of their children, and for their own attend- 
ance in the evening. I have heard of instances of the 
parents having called on the school teacher before they 
had even laid down their packs or found lodgings for 
their families. To this they were doubtless prompted by 
communications from their relatives and friends already 
settled in the New World; they had been prepared be- 
forehand for a new order of things, among which the 


desirability, doubtless, of mastering the English lan- 
guage loomed large in their minds. 

Another aspect of this educational earnestness may 
be contemplated from the point of view of the public 
expenditure on school buildings and educational equip- 
ment generally, by communities voluntarily submitting 
to be taxed for the purpose, and by the princely gifts of 
public-spirited individuals, both men and women. The 
figures usually reach so many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and very frequently millions, that one grows 
dizzy in the contemplation of the totals of American 
benefactions, even when one has reduced them to pounds 
sterling. One of the results which stare you in the face 
wherever you go is the fact that the school buildings 
form one of the most notable features of the architec- 
ture of American cities. I have not attempted to make 
a list of such cases, as I found it too much the rule to 
be described in detail; but I may mention that at Pitts- 
burg one of the stateliest buildings in the whole place 
is what we should describe in the United Kingdom as a 
public elementary school. Itis such and so stands that, 
taken merely as a building, it would have done credit to 
Oxford or Edinburgh; but it is only one among many 
fine school buildings with which Pittsburg and its imme- 
diate surroundings are dotted. Pittsburg lies enveloped 
in the smoke of its great steel works, and reminds me of 
the appearance presented years ago by Merthyr Tydfil 
and Dowlais in Glamorganshire. But what had the two 
or three families that had made colossal fortunes there 
left behind them in the shape of public buildings? To 
their everlasting shame the echo from the scarred mead- 
ows and disfigured hills dolefully replies: “ Only rubbish 
heaps—heaps—heaps!” As a comment on such a state 
of things one may read the portions in point of the evi- 
dence taken some years ago at Merthyr by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh’s commission on Sunday closing in Wales, 
and scan what it has to say on the subject of drink and 
intemperance in that neighborhood. 

So much as to what is visible in the case of American 
school buildings to the passer-by, but the equipment of 
the institutions in those buildings is on a corresponding 
scale of completeness, with which ours, whether public 
or private, cannot, with few exceptions, stand compari- 
son. It affords a rough and ready estimate of the inter- 
est which men feel in any concern if we are told to what 
depth they are ready to feel for it in their pockets, and, 
measured by that intelligible standard, the interest taken 
by the citizens of the republic in their educational insti- 
tutions vastly transcends anything known in England at 
the present day. For I should be sorry to suggest that 
the great Englishmen of ages gone by had been as sterile 
in the matter of educational help as the bulk of wealthy 
Englishmen in recent times. Witness the great bene- 
factions out of which have grown the colleges and the 
university of Oxford, where it now seems impossible to 
find a benefactor willing to put down the modest sum of 
£50,000 for the building and equipment of a physical 
laboratory, tho we have ready to hand an excellent site, 
a young professor full of energy, and, what is more, pu- 
pils for that professor to teach. It has not always been 
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80, as testified by the names of Wolsey, Bodley, Rad- 
cliffe, and a galaxy of others too numerous to mention. 
At the present day our successful man is perhaps too 
much bent on founding a family to bequeath his wealth 
to education; he leaves to his eldest son the land into 
which he has taken pains to convert his pile of money, 
but in the matter of his intellectual balance the son very 
possibly starts with a miserably overdrawn account, ow- 
ing to the reserve fund of mind and virility having been 
used up in the process of making the material fortune 
of the family. Thus the old law of primogeniture with 
the family traditions inseparable from it comes in to 
aggravate personal vanity in a way hardly calculated to 
serve the interests of the race. 

The successful American, with more rational hopes 
and complete belief in the maxim that “ Providence helps 
those that help themselves” is confident that his chil- 
dren, having had education, will, if there is anything in 
them, get on in the world; but for the perpetuation of 
his name he prefers to rely on institutions which he 
founds or aids for the benefit of his people. Even from 
the low standpoint of personal vanity he proves himself 
the shrewder man; he secures for his name such immor- 
tality as he covets, if not the natural term of the na- 
tion’s lease of life, at any rate that of the city or the 
state to which he belongs. Thegrand exception of Cecil 
Rhodes and that of one or two lesser benefactors only 
help to prove what may be considered the rule as to 
Oxford at the present day. 

Perhaps in a democratic society it is more natural for 
an individual to take pride in doing more than his share, 
that is, more than the average of the individuals form- 
ing the community rated or the state taxed, whereas we 
have inherited a way of thinking (not yet forgotten) that 
the individual and the government, or any legally con- 
stituted authority acting for the government, have so 
little in common that what the one does the other need 
not be interested in, that is, if the one graciously ab- 
stains from trying to thwart the other. This state of 
things is passing away, it is to be hoped, even in Ireland, 
but in the states you set out from the people, and whether 
you take the people in the aggregate or as individuals, 
everything is done by the people for the people, and that 
seems to take place without creating an unpleasant feel- 
ing of being patronized by the individual citizen who is 
disposed to do more than the average for the advance- 
ment of all, whether in education or industry and mate- 
rial progress generally. It is impossible, on the other 
hand, to exaggerate the evil done in our country by the 
feeling that education is a boon graciously bestowed on 
us by our well-meaning grandmother, the government, 
or else a something doled out to us by our betters, the 
squire and the parson, who condescend to do for us what 
is best for our welfare. That is a very different thing 
from our doing it ourselves, however badly we might 
blunder, and it is to be hoped that this lesson will, 
among other things, be effectually inculcated by the way 
in which the last Education Act lays the responsibility for 
public education on the county councils of England and 
Wales. To whatever criticism that act is open the 
direct responsibility for the education of the people is 
placed on the people themselves acting thru their repre- 
sentatives on the county councils, but it becomes more 
important than ever that the burden of that responsi- 
bility should be adequately realized here as it seems to 
be in the United States. 

To me one of the most curious and touching sights 
was to watch the burly American policeman, armed with 
his baton devised to defy riotous crowds, doing gentle 
duty morning and afternoon as the protector of the in- 
fant citizens trying to cross the terrible streets of their 
native towns on their way to and from school. Shakes- 
peare alludes to the English schoolboy creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school, and the American child would 
seem to leave him far behind, for I fancy one hears less 
about truants in his country than in England, tho they 
are by no means unknown there likewise or confined to 
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the rougher sex. I remember hearing at one of the 
schools of two girls who had quietly slipped away to en- 
joy themselves for the day eating chocolates. But on 
the whole the American child is distinctly fond of going 
to school, and the explanation is partly the following: 
it is the place where he expects to meet his playmates, 
and there he is given nice rooms in which he may hold 
his meetings in imitation of men and women of a maturer 
age. Altogether, he is treated more as an adult than is 
usual with us; he regards school to some extent as the 
grown-up man regards his club, and there he transacts 
a good deal of what he regards as business. 

Along with this may also be mentioned the fact that 
the gulf between the teacher and the pupil is usually 
much narrower there, if it exists at all. This is to be 
noticed thruout from the kindergarten up to the college 
and the university. In the younger classes the intimacy 
between teacher and taught is facilitated by the circum- 
stance that the teacher is usually a woman, whose 
better understanding of infant life and readier sym- 
pathy with its troubles tend to render the relation be- 
tween them closer and friendlier than where the teacher 
belongs to the opposite sex. However, I have not been 
able to detect that the distance is any greater between 
teacher and pupil in the higher classes of secondary 
schools; and as for college, there it becomes merged 
readily into the seminar method of teaching. In one 
case which I have in my mind, the professor was a man 
well known both in America and Europe as one of the 
foremost representatives of the department of philos- 
ophy, which he has made his own. On the occasion to 
which I refer he conducted himself not so much as a 
professor teaching his pupils in any direct way as a 
primus inter pares directing a subtle discussion in which 
the members of his class took part by asking questions, 
criticising the views of their fellows, and otherwise ex- 
pressing themselves with the utmost freedom. This | 
felt to be in part at least the working out of the demo- 
cratic axiom that “one man is as good as another,” and 
my enjoyment of the half hour I spent in that class 
would have been perfect had not the subtleness of some 
of the questions asked kept prompting my Celtic mind 
on the lines of a well-known story regardless of logic, 
to add to that axiom just the words “and better, too.” 
Needless to say, the method here in question is not relied 
on alone, but allowed to alternate with more formal 
teaching. It is excellent and thoroly to be recom- 
mended. 

From this subject of the close relation between the 
teacher and the taught, I proceed to mention a feature 
of some schools in which the pupils to a large extent 
discipline themselves under leaders or captains of their 
own, and the teachers have next to nothing to do by 
way of checking noise or rowdiness. This state of self- 
acting discipline seems to be secured by appealing to 
the better nature of the pupils, and by inculcating in 
them early ideas as to the duties of good citizens; they 
are taught how the reputation of the state depends 
on the behavior of its individual citizens, and they are 
encouraged to work that out in their conduct in the 
miniature city which they regard themselves as forming. 
They naturally look at the whole as culminating in what 


’ is to them the ideal republic, a state of mind aptly illus- 


trated by a little story told us on the way out. It is to 
the effect that a mother having occasion to flog her 
little boy, he cried bitterly; but as soon as he was able 
to recover the use of articulate speech he assured her 
that he was not crying on account of the pain, but be- 
cause of the shame and insult which she had heaped on 
a free and independent citizen of the United States. 
The sentiment Civis Romanus sum blossoms early in 
the States, and is ready to the teacher’s hand at an age 
when our little barbarians give no sign of the awakening 
of corresponding possibilities, and I fear that this kind 
of treatment would only make of our children some 
young bullies and a host of little prigs. It is right, 
however, to say that I did not discover evidence of any 
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such a result in the American schools in point. All 
that I noticed was that the American child is inclined 
to adopt the phraseology of adults, and to be what we 
should term old-fashioned in his ways, as is observed 
with us in the case of an infant that always associates 
with grown-up men and women from the lack of oppor- 
tunity to play with friends of his own age. Perhaps 
one might say generally that the American child is com- 
paratively assured and self-confident, not to say perky, 
when a British child is as yet the victim of shyness, or 
else behaves like the little savage that he is. Possibly 
the American child develops quicker than his British 
cousin, but whether he attains also to full maturity of 
mind earlier I cannot say; at all events we seem to have 
here to do with one of the results of climatic influences 
rather than any deeper difference of race. Whatever it 
may be, there is nothing to show that one would be act- 
ing wisely in dealing with American and British chilcren 
quite in one and the same way. 

In connection with the incipient citizenship to which I 
have alluded, it is hardly necessary to add that no oppor- 
tunity is missed of displaying the American flag, which 
is very much en evidence when the public schools assem- 
ble in the morning. This is in sharp contrast to our 
case, which I have heard briefly described to the effect 


that in England our educationists never think of the flag, 


while those who do, never think of education. The 
more sane attitude would be one approaching that of the 
Americans, but avoiding every extreme of the nature of 
jingoism. With an empire so scattered as the British 
one it is all the more important that unity of purpose, 
unity of interests, and unity of ideals should be taught 
the young without, however, effacing the characteristic 
features which give the Anglo-Celtic peoples of the 
British Isles their respective individuality and perhaps a 
good deal more. 


In many of his doings the American is inclined to 
hurry; he is in a hurry to enter on the business of his 
life, and he is in a hurry to make his fortune, but I have 
noticed no signs of undue hurry in the school-room. 
There the teacher is in no hurry to have done with his 
class; he seems to set himself to do his work with de- 
liberation. He has the leisure to give his pupils the 
best teaching of which he is capable; heis not prevented 
from doing so by any pressure like that exercised in 
England by the ever-growing dimensions of our cram- 
ming. system, which, like an octopus, threatens to 
strangle in its ubiquitous coils all that deserves to be 
called education. So far this most serious evil has been 
successfully resisted in the States. 

The moment you establish scholarships and prizes, to 
be awarded on the bare results of competitive examina- 
tions, the way is open for cramming and all its concom- 
itant evils among which may be mentioned this: the 
machinery of the school is directed to turning out one 
_or two prize pupils who, by their success, are to advertise 
the school that has produced them. This process means 
more or less neglect of the rank and file, not to mention 
the discouragement which it must be to the ordinary 
boy, for however meritorious his work may be, he knows 
that the distinctions concerning which he hears so much 
are not for “the likes of him.” The case is even worse 
if the school has to prepare for a variety of examinations 
at the same time, for the teaching becomes dislocated 
and its general efficiency lost sight of in a multiplicity 
of minor issues determined by the special demands of 
individual pupils, who in their several ways are expected 
to advertise the school. The same remarks apply to a 
certain extent to our university colleges. The late 
Walter Pater used to tell me that the only men he cared 
to teach at Oxford were the passmen; for the under- 
graduates reading for honors had no time for education 
and the improvement of their minds, but had to be 
crammed in order to yield the sort of mental pate de fois 
gras which the examiner demands at a certain season 
determined by the university. 
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Hitherto American educationists have jealously and 
successfully preserved their liberty of action and of do- 
ing the best they can for each school or college as a 
whole; and this has been facilitated by the fact that 
from the infant school up to the closing year of the 
secondary school there is no fee payable by the pupil 
for either tuition or books, an exemption carried to the 
colleges in the state universities of the West. When, 
however, a boy or girl wishes to leave the secondary 
school for a college where a tuition fee has to be paid, 
it may be necessary that the candidate should have pe- 
cuniary aid beyond the means of the parents, and it may 
be that the college has a certain number of scholarships 
to give away. It can give them away by examination if 
it chooses, or else on the school record of the candidates, 
or partly on the one and partly on the other. In any 
case the inducement to cram the pupils is kept down, 
and the leading educationists of the States keep a sharp 
lookout in the direction I have indicated, as they see 
what the evils of the cramming system would be and 
how it would inevitably stifle their liberty of teaching as 
it is doing in England mere and more. For the States 
the problem is to keep out cram, and for us in England 
the much harder one of lopping off the hydra’s heads 
and so reducing its dimensions as to make it innocuous. 
It is beyond doubt one of the greatest difficulties which 
our grammar schools and our colleges have to face. In 
the States the democratic and all-pervading atmosphere 
is not likely to prove favorable to the secondary schools’ 
becoming machines for the production of a few prize 
scholars rather than aiming at a high level for all. 

Here may be mentioned the fact that the schools of 
the United States are very little influenced by consider- 
ations of social status. In a wealthy quarter of an 
American city the children are, as a matter of course, 
those of comparatively well-to-do and educated parents, 
but no distinction is recognized. That is a wholsome 
state of things which one has often heard of as prevail- 
ing in the old-fashioned schools that have made the for- 
tune of Scotland. Here, again, England with its per- 
nicious legacies from the feudal system, together with 
its plague of castes and cliques, is disposed to lag. be- 
hind, tho some progress has been made. This is more 
especially to be noticed in the case of our high schools 
for girls, which are now attended in some English towns, 
such as Oxford, by the daughters of tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, as well as by those of professional men and 
university professors. With regard to boys’ schools the 
case is rendered somewhat different by the existence of 
the old grammar schools and the great public schools of 
England, on all of which the democratic idea has for 
some time been making some impression. Moreover, if 
the secondary schools to which the country is looking 
forward are to be a success, the English people will have 
to back them with one accord, regardless of invidious 
class distinctions, just as the citizens of the republic do 
with theirs. 

Besides the public schools, elementary and secondary, 
there are private schools in the States, but I do not 
happen to have found any evidence that they are on the 
increase either in point of attendance or of importance, 
but rather thecontrary. Whether the growth of wealth 
promotes the growth of what some would call snobbism 
I cannot tell, but so far as regards the schools in ques- 
tion they seem to yield no evidence for any such an in- 
ference. 

Intermediate between private schools and the public 
ones come, educationally speaking, the parochial or 
Catholic schools, which, like the private schools, receive 
no direct help from the state. They seem fully to 
maintain their ground, and those of them which I have 
seen appear to be very efficiently managed. Now should 
the Catholic portion of the population of the States find 
itself one day, whether owing to proselytism or to race 
productiveness, or to both, a preponderant element, 
there would be the possibility, it would seem to me, of a 
religious question of the greatest gravity. I have, how- 
ever, found no layman who will admit this; the thought 
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that the state should contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of what we should call a denominational school 
seems to the rank and file of Americans so preposterous 
that they can hardly be induced to discuss the point. 
Nay, in the States, Catholic laymen are absolutely at one 
with the Protestants with regard to it; and so far the 
hierarchy of the Catholic church have not combined to 
assume there anything like the non-possumous attitude 
in which the prelates of the same religion in Ireland 
have persisted with deterrent effectiveness in the case 
of the Queen’s colleges. More might be said on this 
subject, but I will merely emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the peace reigning in America as regards religious 
education and the deplorable differences which prevail 
in this country so greatly to the prejudice of the hopes 
which some of us build on our schools. 


The general belief as regards the schools in the States 
was well expressed by President Roosevelt when he did 
Mr. Mosely and his commissioners the honor of receiv- 
ing us—“ Education is not everything,” he said, “in the 
prosperity of the Republic, but to neglect education 
would be the ruin of the Republic.” This is a lesson 
which Scotsmen have long ago learnt, and there is no 
difficulty in teaching it to the Celts of either Britain or 
Ireland, but there is a type of Englishman, the undiluted 
Saxon, who cannot realize it, or form a correct idea of 
the nature of the modern competition for the trade of 
the world; so he consoles himself with the old-fashioned 
maxim that trade will always follow the British flag, and 
he fails to recognize that the flag, to be so followed, 
must in the future be the symbol, not merely or mainly 
of brute force, but of brain power. 

Needless to say, few of the children in the public 
schools of America reach the secondary schools. Be- 
sides the failures dropped on the way, so to say, the 
majority go off to manual labor or to other occupations 
of different kinds. Nevertheless, the way upwards is 
always open, not only to the secondary schools, but also 
from them to the colleges. Now the public schools that 
send a number of their pupils in due course to the sec- 
ondary schools are thereby kept in touch with them. In 
their turn, the secondary schools are influenced and 
molded, one may say, by the colleges and universities, 
to which a contingent of their pupils look forward for 
admission at the end of their school career. The influ- 
ence of the colleges on the secondary schools is exer- 
cised both directly and indirectly, admission to the col- 
leges being sometimes by examinations held by the col- 
leges themselves, and sometimes regulated by the pupil’s 
record at school. In the latter case, the college must 
have confidence in the school, and the school has to 
maintain its character for efficiency in order to continue 
that confidence. It is becoming the practice for the 
academical body or college to depute some of its profes- 
sors from time to time to visit the school and inspect its 
working; thus a regular system is established of permit- 
ting the school to accredit its pupils to the college with 
which it has linked itself. In this kind of way such a 
body as Harvard university connects itself in a very liv- 
ing fashion with a number of accrediting schools; and 
so it may be said that the directing power resides in the 
college or academical body above and works down into 
the secondary schools. Thus the strongest intellects 
which American universities can supply are placed in a 
position to mold and regulate the work of the schools in 
so far as those schools look up to the colleges and univer- 
sities as the goal of the educational career of their pupils. 

Co-Education and Women Teachers. 


Perhaps I ought to touch, in passing, on the subject 
of the co-education of the sexes, tho I have no original 
contribution to make to the discussion. As a Welsh- 
man I have been acquainted with co-education from the 
days of my childhood upwards, and the University of 
Wales recognizes it to the fullest extent. It is right, 
however, to say that the constituent colleges of that 
university have now and then had trouble from the 
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presence of young men and young women in the same 
classes, but never anything so serious as the newspapers 
would lead one to imagine. On the whole, I am inclined 
to regard co-education as offering young men and young 
women useful opportunities of sounding one another’s 
character and temper; the comparatively few premature 
engagements to which it may lead are, I imagine, far 
more than counterbalanced by the number of unwise 
marriages which it prevents. At any rate, the prevail- 
ing sense of America seems to favor it, especially in the 
Central and Western states. But Iam at a loss what 
to say of the extremes to which the discipline which co- 
education implies is sometimes believed to be carried. 
To explain what I mean I may mention that the princi- 
pal of a very important high school in one of the large 
towns of America assured me with no little satisfaction 
that in the whole of that school no youth ever looks at 
a girl because she is a girl. I had not the courage to 
ask him if he really thought that quite desirable. When 
studying in Germany more years ago than I care to re- 
member I picked up the rhyme— 
‘‘Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib and Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang’’; 

and I am inclined to accept the two latter thirds of that 
creed, which German students sing as the sentiment of 
no less an authority than Martin Luther. How the dis- 
cipline in question would, if it became general and ex- 
tended itself to all the colleges, affect the continuity of 
the existence of the people of the United States, I can- 
not say. But the question must always be a complicated 
one, and, as things are, it is rendered all the less urgent 
by the rate at which Europe keeps pouring her surplus 
crowds into the territory of the Republic. It has, per- 
haps, another and a subtler aspect: how far those suc- 
cessfully subjected to the discipline instanced would 
have been thereby handicapped for any effort to excel in 
the fine arts where the passion of love is supposed to 
count? Even tho you interfered with nature only so 
far as to put respect, the sincerest respect imaginable, 
into the place of love, the believers in the dictum 
“* Cherchez la femme” would still argue that you had done 
harm—perhaps more harm than good. Would they be 
wrong? 

Here I wish to touch, in passing, on a somewhat kin- 
dred subject, namely, that of the predominance of women 
as school teachers in America. It is universally admitted 
that this works excellently in the younger classes, and 
women might, perhaps, be more largely employed in the 
same way in England; but when we come to classes con- 
taining older boys the wisdom of having them entirely 
educated by women is beginning to be questioned in 
America, and sooner or later this state of things will, 
doubtless, be modified. At present it is tolerated partly 
for reasons of economy; women teachers work for less 
pay than men, so they hold possession of nearly the 
whole field. This is the only serious kind of parsimony 
which I have noticed in connection with the manage- 
ment of American schools. 

Libraries and Museums. 

We saw in the course of our tour in the States many 
excellent museums and well-equipped libraries. In the 
former my attention was attracted by the conspicuous 
absence of the notice usual at home not to touch the 
specimens, the antiquities, or whatever else they may 
happen to be. While being taken by the superintendent 
of one great museum over the department of natural 
history, I called his attention to the notice which I did 
not see there, and he explained to me that far from 
posting up any such a “don’t” they preferred that the 
specimens should run the risk of some damage to pre- 
venting visitors from studying them: they were there 
to be studied, he said, and, if necessary, to be handled. 
This meant a good deal in a country where the appro- 
priation of the belongings of others, under color of 
carrying away pleasant souvenirs of those others, has 
been developed into a fine art of lifting. The museum 
official’s answer sharply distinguished the practical man 
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from him who is merely setting up in a sort of aimless 
way @ curiosity shop. A similar remark applies in the 
case of American libraries, the books are not there that 
listless visitors may give the backs of them a passing 
stare, but that they may be lent either individually or in 
considerable numbers wherever it may be most convenient 
to have them, whether in the building itself, in a school 
or college, or in the reading-room at the service of the 
employes of a large establishment. 

1 have also been told that no bona fide student in the 
United States, however remote he may be living from 
the crowded haunts of men, need be at a loss for the 
use of any book on any subject, however abstruse; pro- 
vided the book be in the libraries and not so rare as to 
be hard or impossible to replace, he can borrow it. Per- 
haps the nearest approach to this among us is the readi- 
ness with which the University of Cambridge lends its 
volumes to its members within the United Kingdom. 
At Oxford, too, we could borrow books from Bodley’s 
great library until some years ago, when it oecurred to 
somebody to submit that privilege to the cruel voice of 
the majority, and, of course, the few who would read 
borrowed books were hopelessly outvoted by those who 
had nosuch a desire. The lesson which America teaches 
is the contrary one, that books are to be read by every 
one who wants to read them when and where hes can 
whether he can pay forthem or not. It is of a piece 
with the principle running thru the whole educational 
system of the United States to bring the requisites of 
study as near home to the student as possible, and that 
system is regarded there as the salvation of the republic. 

A Sidelight on American Life. 

Speaking generally as to the American towns I have 
seen, I may say that the conditions of life in some of 
them present many points of contrast with those with 
which we are familiar in our own country. At the start 
a visitor landing at New York is astonished at the high 
standard of discomfort which that city enjoys; both 
there and in other populous towns in the United States 
he is appalled by the wear and tear to the nervous sys- 
tem occasioned by what he sees around him. Hecannot 
for some time realize how profoundly all the relations of 
society are subordinated to the fierce passion of the 
majority for making money and for making money at 
once; and how that has in the States prevented the 
healthy development of municipal life, which with us 
means a habit of doing what is everybody’s business for 
nobody’s pay. In a word, he feels crushed by the despot 
dollar and weighed down by an atmosphere charged 
with crass materialism. But, on the other hand, he is 
soon convinced that there are redeeming exceptions of 
capital importance and far-reaching potency; for ex- 
ample, he beholds around him massive evidence of the 
great work carried on by religion and philanthropy; and 
he cannot move about without noticing how freely treas- 
ure has been spent for educational purposes, in the 
building of schools, colleges, and universities. 

There are Americans who, while engaged in amassing 
wealth, make it a serious study how to spend that 
weal‘h to the best edvantage on public objects and for 
the good of the many. It is needless to repeat how this 
has resulted in benefiting education, or how it helps ed- 
ucation to quarter her small forces of cultured men and 
women in every town, and how their influence penetrates 
the mass of philistinism around them, and tells slowly 
but effectively on the tendency to bounce and vulgar os- 
tentation which characterizes the old Adam no less in 
the New World than in the Old. The cultured Ameri- 
can is always popular among us, but not one-half of his 
charm of manner and old-fashioned politeness is known 
to those who have not had the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance at home. An Anglo-Celtic nation which, 
while still in the making, has produced an Emerson and 
an Edgar Allan Poe, has a great future before it, not 
only in applied science and mechanics, but also in letters 
and refinement; and the mother country might do worse 
than take some wholesome lessons from so friendly and 
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so promising a daughter; a few such have been pointed 
out in their proper places in the body of these remarks. 


Pr 
Protection for School Teachers. 


The school teachers of this country number very 
nearly half a million persons, of whom more than four- 
fifths are women. New York state alone employs about 
40,000 in the public schools. This immense army of 
peace thruout the United States has under its guidance 
and protection sixteen millions of young Americans, or 
considerably more than the combined populations of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands. The 
total expenditure for the school system amounts to over 
a quarter of a billion of dollars every year—to be exact, 
$260,000,000. 

That the teachers, who are the life and essence of 
the whole system, are in most cases sadly overworked 
and underpaid is little more than a truism; yet it is as- 
tonishing to find how really inadequate their recompense 
is for the unending pains and diligence they exercise. 
A recent article in the New York Herald gives the aver- 
age teacher’s wages for this country as a whole at only 
$700 a year, as against $1,200 for the average journal- 
ist and $1,500 for the average doctor. As a matter of 
fact the teachers receive less than one-tenth of the total 
annual expenditure for educational expenditures, or 
only about $22,000,000. Assuredly they cannot be 
drawn to their work primarily from love of gain. 

That their service is, on the whole, highly efficient, 
need hardly be remarked. Former State Supt. Charles 
R. Skinner, of New York, said at a recent meeting of 
the underwriters: Our schools were never more thoroly 
equipped than now with qualified teachers, but we are 
not paying them as we should—not enough to make the 
profession attractive or to keep them init. The aver- 
age salaries of teachers in our cities is $933; in New 
York state at large, $680. This is notenough. Just as 
a teacher becomes valuable by experience, she leaves the 
work because she cannot afford to remain in it. 

“How can we keep our teachers longer in the profes- 
sion? Let us offer better salaries to our teacher, or pro- 
vide them with some system of pensions or insurance. 
It would be economy sometimes for the state to insure 
the lives of its best teachers. 

“There is no class of wage earners in the world who 
are so dependent upon their meager salaries as the 
teachers of our public schools. There is no class which has 
so many dependent upon them. From their small salar- 
ies they must often take care not only of themselves 
kut often of fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters. 
Pension systems are sometimes provided, but they are 
not always satisfactory, reliable, or practical.” 

These are the words of a man who knows, a trained 
observer of conditions and one eminently fitted to pro- 
pose the most rational and satisfactory method of avert- 
ing those serious embarrassments which old age, dis- 
ability, or retirement must inevitably force upon every 
teacher. Most pressing is the problem in states like 
New York, where the law requires that they be retired 
at the end of twenty-five years. The law is mandatory 
and it is not because of possible lack of ability, advanced 
age, or other cause over which the teacher has any con- 
trol. 

There are doubtless many solutions to the problem, 
but only one best solution—that is, life insurance on 
the endowment or the annuity plan. The twenty-year 
endowment offers to every teacher not only an unex- 
celled investment, but also a safe and satisfactory 
means of making present earnings provide adequately 
for future needs, at just the time when those needs will 
become greatest and the means of satisfying them will 
probably cease.’ A policy of this kind will bring insur- 
ance for the present, and for the future it will afford 
protection, relief, and comfort more real and certain than 
on r% other means which man’s ingenuity has as yet de- 
vised. 
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Mr. Mosely’s Interest in America. 


The value of the Mosely reports will be better appre- 
ciated in the United States as their comprehensiveness 
and the sympathetic character of their criticisms be- 
come better known. The English people will understand 
us better as a result, and there will be abroad a lessen- 
ing of the prevailing opinion which stamps everything 
done in the United States as a worship of the almighty 
dollar. The story of the origin of Mr. Mosely’s belief 
in American education is exceedingly interesting: 


Back in his Kimberley days Mr. Mosely saw diamond 
mining changed from an unremunerative occupation to 
one of the most important industries in the world by the 
efforts of American mining engineers. Gardner Wil- 
Hiams, of California, and his friend Louis Seymour, he 

:says, were “the first to put mining in South Africa on 
.a sound basis.” His admiration of the expert skill of 
vthese and other American engineers in the diamond 
vfields awakened in him the wish to visit the United 
States. He wanted to see for himself what sort of 
eountry it was that was “responsible for sending so 
many level headed men to the Cape.” What he saw on 
his first visit was an astounding revelation to him. True 
patriot he wanted the United Kingdom to reap the 
benefit of our ways of doing things. Accordingly he 
organized two commissions to learn at first hand the 
causes of our wonderful success in commerce and in- 
dustry. The first commission was to investigate the 
question, “ How is it that the United States can afford 
to pay half a dollar in wages where we pay a shilling, 
and yet compete with us in the markets of the world?” 
The second commission was to look for the deeper, edu- 
cational causes of our prosperity. The tenor of the 
problems propounded to this educational commission was 
to ascertain to what extent the schools of the United 
States are to be credited with the development of the 
national character and our phenomenal progress in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

One word of friendly criticism comes from Mr. Mose- 
ly which is well worth pondering. He finds that we 
neglect musical talent among the school children. He 
has nowhere found instrumental music made a part of 
the regular program of instruction, and “in the few 
cases where vocal! music was included it was but poorly 
taught.” Great Britain, Germany, and France, particu- 
larly the latter country, may well serve us as models as 
to how to discover and develop latent musical talent. 
We have been exceedingly indifferent in this important 
matter. But when we consider that not so very long since 
the Puritan fathers regarded musical instruments as 
squeaking abominations invented by the evil one, we need 
not be altogether discouraged at our lack of agencies 
for the promotion of a universal taste for good music. 

In this connection I am reminded of Mr. Rowley’s 
opinion concerning music and the other fine arts in 
America. Mr. Rowley is the chairman of the Manches- 
‘ter School of Art, and so his special interest crops out 
very prominently in his report. He says that he is “in- 
clined, or rather forced to believe, with all the best feel- 
ing possible, that the plantation melodies of the colored 
people, is the finest and most original art product” which 
our great continent has to show so far, and that “there 
is little else that is original, truly of the soil, to the 
manner born.” The efforts of American artists in sculp- 
ture and painting, Mr. Rowley finds, “with few notable 
exceptions,” lacking in original power. 

The line of criticism here suggested by Messrs. Mose- 
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ley and Rowley strikes pretty close to a serious defect in 
our educational endeavors. We have not yet learned to 
appreciate the great power of music asa humanizing 
force. 


PX 
Off for St. Louis. 


The New York city teachers will not be able to at- 
tend the meeting of the N. E. A. because of the penny- 
wise action of the board of education in fixing upon June 
30 as the close of the school year. Every inducement 
should have been offered to teachers to undertake the 
trip to St. Louis. There never was a finer educational 
exhibit than the one provided at the exposition. Under 
the inspiration of the educational convention its value 
will rise to a yet greater height. A well-known friend 
of the common schools who is unusually well qualified to 
judge educational efficiency writes: 

I have gone thru the Education building at the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition and am deeply impressed with 
the great value to teachers of a chance to examine the 
German and other foreign educational displays as well 
as the Yale, Harvard, Boston Tech., Worcester Tech., 
state, and city exhibits. In no previous exhibition have 
I ever seen anything to at all compare with this, in real 
value to every teacher. You cannot too strongly com- 
mend a visit here to the N. E. A. in your columns. 

Minn. A DEEPLY IMPRESSED LAYMAN. 

Teachers must not allow themselves to be influenced 
by the superficial statements of irresponsible mouth- 
pieces to underestimate the greatness of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. A number of Eastern newspapers 
who lay claim to a respectability of which they are 
showing themselves unworthy, seem to be acting under 
a silent agreement to belittle in every way possible the 
magnificent Exposition which Western enterprise - has 
brought into being. By misrepresentation and a hypo- 
critical pretence of solicitude for their readers’ purses, 
these papers are doing their best to prevent the success 
of the undertaking. When they say that exorbitant 
charges are the rule at St. Louis, they lie; the Teachers’ 
Club spoken of on another page of this number tells a 
different story. When they say that the St. Louis Ex- 
position must prove a disappointment to those who were 
at Chicago they misrepresent facts. 

There never was a grander Fair than the one at St. 
Louis and those who fail to go will regret their loss. 
Be sure to read the article on page 710, and if you 
can possibly do it, try to attend the N. E. A. this year. 
If some such foolish regulation as that adopted by the 
New York City board of education prevents you from 
going in June, try to get to St. Louis at some later 
date. But do not miss the Exposition. 


CPN 
Sir Dah Diddy Dartmouth. 


The first president of Dartmouth college, Dr. Wheelock, 
gave the name to the college because of the interest 
taken in the young institution by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. The present earl has also taken much interest 
in the college. Mr. Charles T. Gallagher, of Boston, 
Mass., recently received a letter from him stating that 
he hopes to visit this country in the fall. The trustees 
plan to have him lay the cornerstone of the new Dart- 
mouth hall, which is to replace the old Dartmouth hall 
burned some months since. This it is hoped will prove 
an incentive to the alumni to furnish the money for its 
speedy completion. 
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Reforming the Fourth of July. 


Chicago has taken the lead in reforming the mode of 
celebrating the Fourth of July. The plan is to take the 
celebration out of the hands of the small boy and run it 
as a municipal enterprise, with the mayor, the city po- 
lice, and prominent citizens in active charge. There is 
no desire to stifle patriotic feeling, but the aim is to in- 
augurate a sane and safe kind of celebration that shall 
commend itself to every man, woman, and child in com- 
ing years for emulation. The police hope to prevent 
the children from getting any explosives, except the 
harmless torpedoes and small crackers. Toy pistols, 
dynamite crackers, and revolvers found on anyone in the 
streets or public places will be confiscated by the city. 

The celebration will be carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago Amusement Association, whose cap- 
ital stock is $1,000,000 and its shares $5 each. When 
the schools close in June each pupil will receive a 
framed copy of the Declaration of Independence. On 
the morning of the Fourth open celebrations will take 
place in the parks, playgrounds, and vacant lots of the 
city. At each place the children will be watched over 
by a policeman, a fireman, a teacher, and a member of 
the Illinois naval reserves. They will be taught how to 
use firecrackers and instantly cared for if any happen to 
get injured. In the afternoon and evening there will be 
concerts in the parks, fireworks, and a sham naval battle 
on the lake. 

The following statistics of accidents in the United 
States show that reform is badly needed: Number of 
killed in Fourth of July accidents in 1903, 467; injured, 
3,967; deaths from tetanus follwing blank-cartridge 
wounds, 407. Causes of non-fatal accidents: blank- 
cartridges, 1,309; firecrackers, 1,152; toy cannons, 397; 
powder and fireworks, 731; unaccounted for, 378; grand 
total killed and injured, 4,434. 


EEPON 
P. O. Authorities and Picture Post Cards. 


The third Assistant Postmaster-General has an- 
nounced that post cards issued by private persons bear- 
ing on the address side the words “ United States of 
America,” are in “likeness or similitude” of the regu- 
lar United States postal card, and therefore in violation 
of law, and unmailable. 

However, to give owners of such cards reasonable 
time to dispose of those on hand, postmasters will ac- 
cept them for mailing until July 1, 1904, upon payment 
of postage at the proper rate. On and after July 1, 
1904, such cards will be treated unmailable at any rate 
of postage. 

EXPO 


Got the Wrong Word. 


A little boy was once asked to spell the word infinite. 
After several trials he spelt it, and then was asked to 
give the meaning. Afterthinking a few minutes he said 
very slowly, “ Infinite—means—a—small—baby.” 
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The March of Company A. 


[This is one of the few poems of recent origin which 
is admirably adapted for recitation in the schools. It.is 
worth preserving, too, as a most effective argument for 
the wiping out of war. Let the children learn to reckon 
war with every other form of bloodshed among the 
regretable remnants of a waning barbarism in the 
world. Editor.] 


‘*Forward, march!’’ was the captain’s word, 
And the tramp of a hundred men was heard, 
As they formed into line in the morning gray, 
Shoulder to shoulder went Company A. 


Out of the shadow into the sun, 

A hundred men that moved as one; 
Out of the dawning into the day, 
A glittering file, went Company A. 


Marching along to the rendezvous, 

By grassy meadows the road ran thru, 
By springing cornfields and orchards gay, 
Forward, forward, went Company A. 


And the pink and white of the apple trees, 
Falling fast on the fitful breeze, 

Scattered its dewy, scented spray 
Straight in the faces of Company A. 


A breath like a sigh ran thru the ranks 
Treading those odorous blossom-banks, 
For the orchard hillsides far away, 

The northern hillsides of Company A. 


Forward, march!—and the dream was sped: 
Out of the pine wood straight ahead 
Clattered a troop of the Southern gray 
Face to face with Company A. 


Forth with a flash in the Southern sun 
A hundred sabres leaped like one. 
Sudden drum-beat and bugle play 
Sounded the charge for Company A. 


Halt! Whatis here ? A slumbering“child, 
Roused by the blast of the bugle wild, 
Between the ranks of the blue and gray, 
Right in the path of Company A. 


Nothing knowing of North or South, 
Her dimpled finger within her mouth, 
Her gathered apron with blossoms gay, 
She stared at the guns of Company A. 


Straightway set for a sign of truce 
Whitely a handkerchief fluttered loose, 

As front of the steel of the Southern gray 
Galloped the captain of Company A. 


To his saddle-bow he swung the child, 

With a kiss on the baby lips that smiled, 
While the boys in blue and the boys in gray 
Cheered for the captain of Company A. 


Forth from the ranka of his halted men, 
While the wild hurrahs rang out again, 
The Southern leader spurred his way 
To meet the captain of Company A. 


Out of the arms that held her safe 

He took with a smile the little waif, 

A grip of the hand ’twixt blue and gray, 
And back rode the captain of Company A. 


Up there, in the distant cottage door, 

A mother clasping her child once more, 
Shuddered at sight of the smoke-cloud gray 
Shrouding the path of Company A. 


A little later and all was done— 
The battle was over, the victory won. 
Nothing left of the pitiless fray 
That swept the ranks of Company A. 


Nothing left—save the bloody stain 
Darke ing the orchard’s rosy rain. 
Dead the chief of the Southern gray, 
And dead the captain of Company A. 


Fallen together the gray and blue, 
Gone to the final rendezvous. 
A grave to cover, a prayer to say, 
And—Forward, march! went Company A. 
—The Century. 





710 
World’s Fair Teachers’ Club. 


It has been estimated that in the aggregate 150,000 
school officers, superintendents, principals, and teachers 
will visit the St. Louis Purchase Exposition and that 
each one will.spend at least one week in tha World’s 
Fair city. At this conservative estimate, over 6,000 of 
these persons will require lodging accommodations every 
day thruout the entire life of the Exposition. As has 
been the case in other cities doing their world’s fair 
periods, comfortable lodging at moderate rates in con- 
venient and desirable localities will be the greatest con- 
cern of World’s Fair visitors. While World’s Fair rates, 
generally, will be only a trifle above the usual in St. 
Louis, innumeraole unscrupulous persons from all parts 
of the globe heve temporarily located here, for the pur- 
pose of exacting exorbitant prices for lodging and tak- 
ing other advantages of whom they may. Strangers, 
therefore, who upon arriving have no friends or rela- 
tives to consult concerning. accommodations may thus 
not only be placed at the mercy of dishonest landlords, 
but may also come in contact with disreputable guests. 

Moved by a generous and fraternal spirit, a number of 
principals and teachers of the St. Louis schools have 
organized to conduct a Free Bureau of Information and 
Direction, solely for the convenience of visiting teachers 
and school officers, thus to protect them from all dis- 
agreeable features incident to a large city infested with 
designing people, and overcrowded with strangers of 
every class. 

The World’s Fair Teachers’ Club has established 
headquarters on the third floor of the Burlington build- 
ing, No. 810 Olive street, directly opposite the St. 
Louis post office, three short blocks north and nine 
short blocks east of Union station. This location is in 


the very center of the street railway system from which 
any point of the city or any entrance to the World’s 
Fair grounds can be reached for a fare of five cents. 


Three direct lines to the World’s Fair pass the Club’s 
headquarters. 

A number of the St. Louis teachers will constantly 
be at the service of those who are strangers, and will 
cheerfully give, free of charge, minute directions to the 
city parks, Shaw’s Garden, The Highlands, West End 
Heights, Meramec Highlands, and other places of inter- 
est and amusement, as well as to any business house, 
hotel, church, public building, .or private residence. 
They will also have lists of select private families, who 
will lodge teachers and school officers at nominal rates; 
also lists of the best private boarding and lodging houses, 
and of good, moderate priced hotels. The prices for 
lodging will be fixed, and the rate for every room on the 
list will be given therewith, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding whatsoever. The prices of rooms 
will vary according to size, furniture, and location. The 
list will contain about 

1000 rooms at 50 cts. per day, or $3.25 per week: 
506 rooms at 75 cts. per day, or $5.00 per week; 
500 rooms at $1.00 per day, or $6.00 per week; 
390 rooms at $1.50 per day, or $9.00 per week; 
100 rooms at $2.00 per day, or $12.00 per week; 
100 rooms at $2.50 per day, or $15.00 per week. 

This club aims to have on its lists sufficient vacant 
rooms, at all the foregoing prices, during the entire 
period of the World’s Fair, to accommodate all visitors 
of the classes for whom it aims to provide. 

The prices given will not include meals. There are 
scores of excellent eating places where meals are served 
at from 25 cents up. Bills of fare of good restaurants 
and first-class cafes, convenient to the teachers’ and 
school officers’ lodging places, will always be on hand 
for free distribution. (City directories, city guides, 
street car guides, World’s Fair guides, telephones, and 
a list of licensed and responsible baggage and express- 
men will be furnished free for teachers’ and school 
officers’ use. 

The main purpose of the organizers of this club is to 
provide convenient, comfortable, and scrupulously clean 
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lodgings for visiting club members at economical rates 
during the progress of the World’s Fair, and to see to 
it that all have an enjoyable time, so that they will leave 
the World’s Fair city with only the most pleasant recol- 
lections, 

Members may engage rooms in advance without re- 
mitting a deposit, and no one will be obliged to ccupy a 
room which has been reserved unless everything is found 
to be entirely satisfactory. 

Members wishing to engage rooms in advance should 
write to this club at least three days before starting for 
St. Louis, state on what day they expect to arrive, and 
the price they wish to pay. 

Members of this club will also be admitted free to a 
series of lectures and other entertainments which are 
being arranged for and which will be given from time to 
time during the Exposition period. An effort is now 
being made to secure special World’s Fair favors exclus- 
ively for club members in way of ground privileges 
within the World’s Fair site, for seats and hammocks, 
picnics, games of various kinds, etc. St. Louis has thus 
far been generally known as one of the most hospitable 
cities in the Union, and its teachers are determined that 
its reputation in this respect shall not be impaired by an 
avaricious class of people, who, immediately on the 
close of the Exposition, will decamp for other parts. 

The resident teachers and the business men of St. 
Louis have contributed so generously to a fund which is 
to maintain the headquarters of the World’s Fair 
Teachers’ Club, that sufficient cash is already in the 
treasury to carry the project successfully to the close of 
the Exposition. Every school teacher, principal, super- 
intendent of school or schools, college president, college 
professor and school officer, male or female, is eligible 
to membership, and may become a member by writing 
to this club and sending three 2-cent postage stamps for 
a fraternity pin, and a certificate of membership. 

The fraternity pin is of very attractive design and is 
a desirable World’s Fair souvenir. 

The fraternity pin will be the means whereby mem- 
bers will recognize each other, and it will also serve as a 
formal introduction. Ideas may therefore be exchanged 
and discussed without reserve, and the time thus passed 
more pleasantly wherever two or more club members 
may chance to meet. Committees of resident members 
will cheerfully meet arriving members at the train and 
escort them to headquarters, where cumbersome baggage 
may safely be left until satisfactory accommodations . 
have been secured. Members wishing to be met upon 
arriving, should write to the secretary of this club at 
least three days before starting, and state on what rail- 
road they will come, and at what time their train is due 
in St. Louis. 

Everyone will readily perceive the great advantages 
that will be afforded members of the World’s Fair 
Teachers’ Club while attending the World’s Fair. The 
club idea has been received by the leading educators 
with far greater favor than anticipated by the resident 
organizers and members, and to make provision for 
properly directing, and in a measure, entertaining all 
visiting members, a fair estimate of the final member- 
ship must be prepared at once. If, therefore, you desire 
to become a member, please write immediately. 

Members upon arriving in St. Louis should retain 
baggage checks and come directly to headquarters, 
where a cordial welcome will await them. Those not 
familiar with the streets of St. Louis, should ask an 
officer to direct them to the Post Office. Directly 
opposite to the Olive street entrance of the Post Office 
will be found No. 810, which marks the entrance to the 
teachers’ headquarters. 

Further information concerning the World’s Fair 
Teachers’ Club will be furnished upon receipt of a letter 
of inquiry, if accompanied by a two-cent stamp for for- 
warding reply. Address all communications to E. H. 
Fritch, Secretary, World’s Fair Teachers’ Club, 810 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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How to Spend the 


Accommodations at St. Louis. 


Several newspapers, acting under misinformation, 
have made the assertion that the hotels of St. Louis 
have placed a prohibitive rate upon World’s Fair visitors. 
As the local executive committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association is under obligations to provide en- 
tertainment, at reasonable rates, for the 50,000 or more 
members of the forty-third annual convention of the 
association, which is to be held here from June 27 to 
July 1, this committee, necessarily, is well informed of 
the local rooming conditions. It offers its assurance 
that ample accommodations, of good character, may be 
had at moderate prices. 

So great has been the addition made to the hotel 
capacity within the past few months and so general has 
been the opening of private houses to visitors, since the 
opening of the Fair, that were there a hundred thousand 
N. E. A. members to provide with rooms, instead of 
fifty thousand, no hesitancy would be felt in guarantee- 
ing the rooms when needed. In several instances a flat 
rate of $1 a day has been given in hotels where bookings 
have been made provisionally for at least 15,000 per- 
sons who will attend the N. E. A. convention. 

Inspected rooms, in first-class localities, have been 
listed by the local committee, largely thru teachers in 
the public schools, and more are being listed. Already 
accommodations of this desirable sort are assured for 
fully 35,000. The charge to N. E. A. certificate holders 
will be from 75 cents to $1 a day for rooms alone. 
Breakfast and room will cost from $1 to $1.50. Room, 
oe and supper will be supplied for from $1.50 to 

1.75. 

It is expected that the St. Louis convention of the 
N. E. A. will be the largest and most profitable gather- 
ing of educators ever held. None need be deterred 
from coming thru fear of extortion. 

(Read also the article on the ‘‘World’s Fair Teachers’ 
Club,’’ on page 710.) 

PIN 


A-Wheel From Glasgow to London. 
By E. Gite Ricu. 


For one who desires to see the wonders of the British 
Isles in a leisurely manner, at the minimum of expense 
and with the maximum of pleasure, no more satisfactory 
method is offered than a bicycle trip. This suggestion 
is the more opportune, because, during the next few 
months, we shall probably see a renewal of the bicycle’s 
vogue in an extensive, but conservative manner. The 
excesses of the height of the bicycle craze will not reap- 
pear, but the machines will take a rational place in our 
pleasures. For a renewal of acquaintance with the 
wheel England and Scotland offer an attractive field. 
The fine roads with comparatively insignificant hills and 
the closeness of towns render wheeling an easy and 
pleasurable pastime. 

In laying out such a trip none offers wider possibili- 
ties than that from Glasgow to London, or the reverse. 
The tourist may reach Glasgow by steamer, or he may 
come up to the great Scotch manufacturing center thru 
Carlisle from Liverpool and then start on his excursion 
across Scotland, down the east coast, passing thru the 
great cathedral towns on the way, and thus reach Lon- 
don after seeing some of the best parts of Old England 
and Bonnie Scotland. 

To the traveler who desires the pleasantest approach 
to Scotland, and, at the same time, an economical voy- 
age from New York, the Anchor and Allan line steam- 
ships may be recommended. They are not the fastest 
in the world, but the eight, ten, or twelve days which 
they take will rest one in a wonderful way, especially in 
the case of the teacher just from the trials and perplex- 
ities of the school-room. The manner of approach of 
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these steamers to the Scotch port is also a point in their 
favor. They all land passengers for Ireland at the 
northern end of the island in the beautiful harbor of 
Moville. The traveler who first sees land after his voy- 
age in this landlocked harbor will gather an impression 
of green fields, white cottages, and ivy-covered ruins 
which will remain in his mind as an exquisite picture 
with a wealth of coloring. 

From Ireland the steamer passes near the Giant's 
Causeway and then past the mountainous islands of the 
Scotch coast up the Clyde. This gives a glimpse of 
scenery which is probably unequaled in Scotland. High 
mountains, green from shore to summit, rise abruptly 
from the water. Here and there a loch runs inland, 
giving variety to the bold aspect. Then the white cot- 
tages, the little towns, and the shipping make a passing 
panorama of striking interest. 

Once landed in Glasgow it only remains to seek lodg- 
ings and start upon the trip to the south awheel. The 
first thing that will strike the tourist is the length of 
the days, which permit sight-seeing until nine or half- 
past in the evening. This will not seem so strange 
when we remember that the north of Ireland is in the 
same latitude as Labrador. 

However one reaches Glasgow he should plan to visit 
Ayr, the home of Burns. Not only will he see one of 
the most beautiful towns in Scotland, but he will also 
come more intimately in touch with Burns, the poet, 
than any study of his poems could accomplish. The 
trip from Glasgow to Ayr is some forty miles thru coun- 
try, and thru the manufacturing towns which surround 
the great city. The first of these is Paisley, once a 
Roman fortress, but now the center for thread-making. 
Beyond Paisley is Troon, the chief seaport and summer 
resort of Ayrshire; then comes Irvine, the birthplace of 
the poet, Montgomery, and where Robert Bruce surren- 
dered to the English army under Percy. 

In Ayr itself everything speaks of Burns. Here he 
was born in 1759, and his birthplace in the little white 
cottage, so familiar thru pictures, is perhaps the chief 
object of interest. In addition, there are the “ Auld 
Brig,” “‘ Alloway Kirk,” now a ruin, most of the wood- 
work having been taken away for mementoes, and the 
Burns monument. From its top one gets a fine view of 
Ayrshire, the country of which the poet wrote, and 
where he lived and loved and labored. In the town it- 
self one may visit the tavern where Tam O’Shanter and 
Souter Johnnie led a by no means respectable existence. 
For the sum of “tuppence” one can see the veritable 
mug which was Tam O’Shanter’s delight, a most inter- 
esting relic if one is not troubled by iconoclastic 
thoughts. 

Glasgow—for we now retrace our steps—offers much 
to the visitor. It is full of memories of famous Scots. 
Perhaps the cathedral and university are the objects 
most deserving of mention. If this is the tourist’s first 
trip the cathedral will make a deep impression, and even 
if one is familiar with other cathedrals it will impress 
one with its rugged simplicity. This was one of the two 
Catholic churches spared in Scotland by the furious 
Scottish reformation. Its general design is French, but 
many of the details are English. The rows of pillars, 
the stained glass windows, the choir, and the old church- 
yard make this cathedral notable, even among the grand 
English cathedrals. Above and behind the structure is 
located on terraces a beautiful cemetery, rendered strik- 
ing by the arrangement and artistic excellence of the 
monuments. The university is the most imposing mod- 
ern edifice in Scotland. It is built about a quadrangle 
and the whole is surmounted by a magnificent central 
tower. If classes are not in session it is an easy matter 


to gain entrance. 
From Glasgow the next stop on our tour is Edinburgh, 
a distance of forty-eight miles. 


This is one of the most 
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beautiful towns in Europe and is so replete with history 
and legend that a stay of some days is well worth while. 
Here are memories of King Arthur, Scott, Ramsay the 
poet, Boswell, Hume, Burns, Knox, Queen Mary, and 
others famous in legend, history, and literature. The 
first two objects that will attract the eye are Princes 
street and the castle. No picture gives a conception of 
their interest and beauty. Princes street is a terrace 
separated from the old town by a broad valley of gar- 
dens. A stroll along its three-quarters of a mile of 
sidewalk will give a glance at some of the great things 
of Scotland. Here are Scott’s monument, numerous 
statues, the National Gallery, and several churches. 

In the rear and dominating all rises the Castle rock 
surmounted by Edinburgh castle, familiar to all who 
have read history or literature. As one goes thru its 
rooms and along its walks he is constantly in the midst 
of places where kings and queens and the makers cf 
history have played their parts. Here more than one 
hard battle has been fought. Memories of Henry II, 
Edward I., Prince Charles, Bruce, Douglas, Cromwell, 
and Queen Mary are aroused by the sight of its gray 
walls. From the castle one should walk down High 
street, once the finest street in Europe, hard as it is to 
believe this now, and so on to Holyrood Palace. High 
street is too full of interesting places for all to be 
named. It suffices to say that Knox lived in it and here 
were the old public buildings. It is interesting to ob- 
serve in High street that skyscrapers are not wholly 
modern. 

Holyrood Palace was founded by King David I. and is 
still used by the royal family as a place of residence. 
Here was the scene of part of Queen Mary’s life, and a 
wing of the palace contains many things which were 
associated with her career. 

Back of the palace rises Arthur’s Seat, an ascent 
which will well repay one. Across the valley is the Cal- 
ton Hill, where are memorials of great architectural in- 
terest. The Acropolis of Athens has been the model 
upon which the work has been done. At the base of 
the hill is the Royal High school, a beautiful building, 
being an adaptation of the Temple of Theseus at Athens, 
a suggestion that might be followed by our smaller cities 
in designing a central school building. But Edinburgh 
holds too much of interest and importance for all to be 
described. The stay, however long, can only be broken 
with a sigh of regret. 

From Edinburgh it is thirty-seven miles to Abbots- 
ford and Melrose. No American should miss visiting 
the home of Seott and the beautiful old ruined abbeys. 
The road runs thru a beautiful country, somewhat hilly, 
but so picturesque as to repay the additional pedaling. 
Abbotsford, the princely home of the great novelist and 
poet, lies on a beautiful winding river in a valley sur- 
rounded by hills. Here Scott collected much that will 
interest the tourist aside from the many associations with 
their former owner. Melrose Abbey will be remembered 
by all familiar with Scott’s work from his enthusiastic 
description. No greater praise can be given the ruin 
than to say that it merits all he said concerning it. If 
one has never fully appreciated beauty in a building be- 
fore, and Americans have too little opportunity for this 
delicate delight, here will be found a structure that ex- 
presses poetry and feeling in every line. One cannot 
leave Melrose Abbey or Dryburgh, where Scott is buried, 
without taking a sense of wonder at the beautiful work 
of the old-time builders. 

From Melrose the cyclist will have a long trip thru 
the Scottish moors to England. This trip, however, if 
time is not too pressing, will afford a pleasant relaxation 
from sight seeing. The first English town of importance 
will be Newcastle, a great industrial place. An evening 
in its streets will afford an interesting sociological study 
of the British workingman. Fifteen miles beyond New- 
castle is Durham, on a hill almost surrounded by a river. 
The view of the cathedral and castle as one enters 
across the river is one of the finest in all England. In 
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the cathedral, the historical student may like to remem- 
ber, are the remains of the ‘‘ Venerable Bede.” The 
castle, which was built by William the Conqueror, was, 
for a long time, the seats of the bishops of Palatinate. 
Students of the university located in Durham now occupy 
many of the rooms. From Durham it is sixty-three 
miles to York, perhaps the most interesting city in 
northern England. On the way the rider will pass thru 
Ripon, a pretty city with a good cathedral and several 
notable ruins. 

York is one of the oldest citiesin Britain. In 150 .D. 
it was a large Roman city, so perhaps it is not a legend 
that the place was founded 983 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Here the Roman Emperor Severus died and 
Constantine the Great was born. The visitor should 
first see the old city walls, built by Edward III. They 
are broken in places, but they still show remains of noble 
Norman architecture. In passing along the walks vari- 
ous objects of interest will be noticed. Among them is 
the castle, now a prison, the scene of a famous massacre 
of the Jews. But the crowning glory of the place is 
“ York Minster,” the cathedral which our own Havw- 
thorne called ‘the most wonderful work that ever came 
from the hands of men.” The towers, transepts, naves, 
and choirs are beyond description. Altho this is not the 
largest of England’s cathedrals it is not surpassed by 
anything in the island. It cannot fail to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of any American. But not content with con- 
structing a building of such imposing grandeur the mak- 
ers added stained glass windows of a beauty unsurpassed 
by any windows, either in England or the Continent. 
The majesty of the cathedral may well be the crowning 
point of any tour. 

From York the cyclist may take any one of several 
courses. He may go to Manchester, Lincoln, Ely, and 
Cambridge, but if one’s time is limited Lincoln and 
Petersborough may be made the principal stops on the 
191 miles from York to London. The roads will be found 
excellent for the bicycle, and the country will seem more 
like some park or garden than a work-a-day world. Lin- 
coln is one of the oldest of English cities, and was a 
center of the Parliamentary struggles. The cathedral, 
which stands on the summit of a hill, whence it can be 
seen for miles around, is the greatest object of interest. 
It is a massive structure of the Norman type. From 
Lincoln the tourist may visit old Boston and then ride 
thirty odd miles to Peterborough, where there is a not- 
able cathedral with an interesting old library. From 
Peterborough the cyclist will doubtless wish to hasten 
on to London, which will demand considerable time to 
see even a fraction of what is worth seeing. The Shak- 
spere country and Oxford may be visited first, but a few 
days in these beautiful and quiet spots might better be 
reserved as a relief from the noise and bustle of the 
metropolis. 

The trip roughly sketched above is practicable, and 
will give the tourist a chance to see some of the best of 
the cathedrals, historical places, and fine scenery. The 
axpense of such a tour will depend upon the individual. 
[f the hotels are used the cost will be considerable. Com- 
fortable lodgings may be found almost everywhere at a 
reasonable rate and they are generally satisfactory. 
Meals will be found by no means inexpensive, but a little 
discretion will keep this item at a reasonable figure. 
Fees at the various places of interest are comparatively 
small. With ordinary care the trip can be made as in- 
expensive as it should prove profitable. 


EXPO 


As indicating the growth of interest in education it is 
worthy of note that at the recent meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Women’s Clubs considerable atten- 
tion was given to educational problems. One session 
was devoted to “The Educational Needs of Tennessee.” 
The consolidation of schools and longer sessions of coun- 
try schools were among the problems considered. 
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SUMMER: TRAVEL: GUIDE | 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, 
a glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Every 
teacher is planning for some special trip as a means of study oe. This: year many re — 
have been —— in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in St. 

Louis, June 28-July 2. Other excursions of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ i 

associations, among them the state conventions of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, 

Virgiria, Tennessee, Georgia, and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in a state, or the great summer institutes, such 
as Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid 
opportunities of recreation, sight pore and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation 
outings add largely to the interest which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD | 


THE STANDARD ROUTE To THE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION ST. LOUIS, MO.} —j 


OPENS APRIL 30 CLOSES DECEMBER. 1, 1904 ‘ 



































EXCURSION RATES 


} 

| 

‘| 

In effect April 25.to December 1, 1904 | 

SEASON TICKETS So), oe , ' ‘ $38.80 from New York H 
SIXTY-DAY TICKETS - ; ; ; $32.35 from New York | 
FIFTEEN-DAY TICKETS gl $26.25 from New York 





SPECIAL COACH EXCURSIONS 


Tickets sold on May 10, and other dates to be announced later : 


ROUND TRIP RATE from New York - - - - : $20.00 
Proportionate Rates from other points, 
Fast Trains Superbly Equipped | 





THE ST. LOUIS LIMITED 


with every comfort and convenience and a rapid schedule, 
and other speedy trains every day 
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J. R. WOOD GEO. W. BOYD 
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THE 
FOUR- TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF TRAV- 
EL AND EDUCATION 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Among Golden Pagodas - ~ - 
Marblehead - « is 2 
AStudyinsShells - - = e 
Santo Domingo - é : 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon - - 

A Gala Nightonthe Neckar - - 
Echoes From eerer Hollow - 
Golfinthe Rockies - - - - 
In Barbara Frietchie’s Town - 
Backin the Backwoods - - 


Kirk Munroe 

M. Imlay Taylor 
- Dr R. W. Shufeldt 
Frederick A Ober 
Cy Warman 
“Kathleen L. Greig 
Minna Irving 

Henry Russell Wray 
ane C. Harbaugh 
Charles. Howard Shinn 


A Feast of Music - - = = Jane 8 Looked 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor- - - Bessie H. Dean 

Since Betty,Golfs—Poem - - 7 osephine Wilhelm Hard 
Niagara’s Historic Environs - n P. Dorr 


In the Old Wood-Burner Days -_ - James O. Whittemore 


The Land of Liberty and Legends _Gay Morrison Walker 


Nature’s Treasure-House - Earl W. Mayo 
Down the —— Yukon - - - “George Hyde Preston 
Corral and Lasso - - Minnie J. Reynolds 
Little Histories : 
An Historic Derelict - - Charlotte Phillip 
Where Lincoln Died - - Alexander Porter 


e Poets’ Corner - - Isabel R. Wallach 
e Treason House - = = = « William Wait 


Single copies, 5 cents, or 50 cents a year 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GerorGE H. Danrets, Publisher 


Room No. 114A 7 East 42d Street, New York 











FIFTY-TWO 
PAGES 


are required just to describe a lot of 
interesting booklets of travel, any one 
of which can be obtained by sending a 
few cents in stamps. These fifty-two 
pages make the 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 

















“FOUR-TRACK SERIES”’ 





Embracing 37 Books of Travel 


A copy of this catalogue will be sent 
free, post-paid to any address on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York 


























In the Adirondack Mountains—On the New York Central, 


There are grouped a greater number of beautiful lakes and mountains 
than in any other part of the United States. 
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Travel Privileges 


Some very enjoyable privileges are afforded travelers over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. as outlined below: 
PRIVILEGE 1—Option of boat or rail between Buffalo and Cleveland, 
either way, except not on tickets sold locally between those cities. 
PRIVILEGE 2—Option of boat or rail either way between Albany 
and New York City in connection with tickets reading over the 
Lake Shore-New York Central. 
PRIVILEGE 3—Stop-over at Sandusky, Ohio, for side trip visit to 
Put-in-Bay and the beautiful Lake Erie Islands. 
PRIVILEGE 4—Stop-over and visit at Niagara Falls. 
PRIVILEGE 5—Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for side trip visit to 
: Lake Chautauqua and its great Assembly. 
These Privileges are all explained in detail in little folder entitled ‘‘ Travel Privileges,’ which will 
be sent free to any address by the undersigned. 


e ©. We wish to impress on the 
N.E.A. Excursions—St. Louls mninds'cr teachers the de- 
sirability of using the fine through train service of the Lake Shore in going to their annual meeting. 
There is no railway in America affording better travel facilities than the Lake Shore, with through 


trains from New York, Boston, etc., in connection with the New York Central, and Boston and 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, giving choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo, or Chicago. 


S r Books Asan assistance in planning your vacation, the following books 
umme will be sent to any address for 8 cents in postage to cover mailing 
cost, or 2 cents for any particular one desired—“ The Ideal Vacation Land”; “* Quiet Summer 
Retreats”; “Lake Chautauqua”; “‘ Lake Shore Tours”; “ Book of Trains.” 


1 at very low rates over Lak 
Lake Chautauqua Excursions $700" ge ite 
O., and all points west thereof on July 8 and 29—good 30 days. For information about travel mat- 
ters address 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., , . Cleveland, O 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
COLORADO 


COLORADO.UTAH aN» 

ef : PACIFIC COAST 

; | ! ae ee 1 (ase. 
? snr LIGHTED 
. TRAINS 





















a FNAL THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE 
aed N. E. A. 


wis AST iN West 


OPM "ins F AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ees ee ee eed beet 











i See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED 
EXPRESS trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, without change, between 


BOSTON, NEW YORK siicins vars, sem, cutverann, perro | 
i 
‘ CHICAGO anD ST. LOUIS 


‘Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest to the tourist 
rn 


NORTH, WEST, AND SOUTHWEST 


ba 





The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its line offers one 
, grand, ever-enchanting, and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirting the foothills of the 
i Catskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 
: Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. 

No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


os 


Cc. E. LAMBERT, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. NEW YORK, U,S. Ai 
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Plan Your 
Vacation Tour 


To 


California, Colorado 


The Lake Country of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin 


Yellowstone Park 


or the Great Northwest 
via the : 223 





Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railway 


The Best of Everything 
Write for Descriptibe Booklets 


W.S. Howell, G. E. A., 381 Broadway, New York 











Do You Want to Know 


about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the Summer ? 

A region easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure, 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, good 
hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do all the 
time—economical living, health, rest and comfort. 

Then write today (enclosing 2c stamp to pay 
postage) and mention this magazine and we will 
send you our 1904 edition of 


*““MICHIGAN IN SUMMER” 


containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, hotel 
tates, etc., and interesting information about this 
famous resort region reached by the 


Grand Rapids Indiana Railway 


° 
“The Fshng Line” | Indians of the 
GiTViEW —WALOON LA TRAERSEGTY 

Mie rowr GOLD ENN Southwest 
A fine train service, fast time, excellent dining Where they live and how to get there—their homes, 
Sa.” eantediaiaenenienae handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
, book of more than two hundred pages—written by 
C. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger Ast. Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator of Anthropology, 
3 Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the 
“ Amerind "—profusely illustrated with half-tones 





Grand Rapids Grand Rapids, N 
& IndianaR y Michigan, « from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 
1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 
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LOW RATES 


SUMMER 
VACATION 


to 


ALL POINTS WEST 


via the popular 





The Most Direct ; ‘ ‘ > 





The Only Two and Four Track System 





The Quickest as well as the Best Route 





From BOSTON 100 


ALBANY BUFFALO 
DETROIT TOLEDO 
CHICAGO and the WEST 


is bia the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


and the 


yy EE WOR 
Wwonts -” 


BIGFOUR ROUTE 
-sT-LOUIS 


1904 


4 WRITE FOR FOLDERS & BOOKLETS 
La] & Ines CINCINNATI ey 2? eyncn 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





No Excess Fare Charged on Any 

Train Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 
aaa Dining Car Service, and the most 
thorough equipment possible, 
make this the most delightful 
and popular route for all tourists 


from New England. 


Drop a one-cent postal card to 


B. F. HORNER, G. P. A., Cleveland, O. 
R. E. PAYNE, G. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. W. BoctEstone, D. PA 
385 Broadway. New York. N. Y. 


L. P. BuRGEssS, N. E. 
| 258 Washington St. _— Mass. 


ACATIONS 


Have you decided 
where to go? 





A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt.. Boston, Mass. 

















THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 

















An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY. 


Its scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have re 
in recent issues; all profusely 
illustrated: 


NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 


Kirk Munroe 


ge Golden Pagodas 
d M. Imlay Tauior 


Marblehea 


by the 





are popular, health- 
ful, and reached best 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


‘“‘THE MODEL ROAD” 


Send 6 cents in stamps for booklet, ‘‘SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” an illustrated story for vacationists, to 
C. M. BURT, G. P. A., New York City 


Santo Domingo, 


Niagara’s 


Little Histories: 











A Study inShells | 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon, 

A Gala Night on tbe Neckar, 
Echoes from Sleepy Hollow, 

Golf in the Rockies, 

In Barbara Frietchie’s Town, 
Back of the Backwoods, 

A Feast of Music, : 

Sailors Snug Harbor, . 

Since Betty Golfs—Poem, 

istoric Environs, 

In the Old Wood-Burner Days, 
The Land of Liberty and Legends 
Nature’s Treasure- house, ; : E. rl W. Mayo 
Down the Golden Yukon, 
Corral and Lasso, 


An Historic Derelict, 
Where Lincoln 
The Poets’ Cormer. 
The Treason House . 
SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GrorGE H. Dantes. Publisher, 
Room No. i+ A. 


Dr. R. W. Shufeldat 
Frederick 4, ober 

vy Warman 

’ tele L Greig 
Minna Irving 

Henry Kussell Wray 
Thomas «. Harbaugh 
Charles Howard Shinn 

: Jane W, Cuhrie 
Bessie H. Dean 
Tosepnti e Vilhelm Hara 
Eben P. borr 

James O. Whittemore 
Guy Morrison Vaiker 


George Hyde Preston 
Minnie J. Reynolas 

Charlotte Philip 

. Alexander Porter 

Isabel R. Wallach 

; William Watt 


or 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


7 East 42d Street, New York. 
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GREEN MOUNTAINS 


AND 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AS REACHED BY THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT R.R. 
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; always popular as a summer resort, 
» Continue in favor with Teachers 
; and Educators. 

> Newand Improved Train Service. 
4 Solid trains of Parlor and Sleep- 
» ing Cars without change between 
; Grand Central Station, N. Y., and 
; Vermont, Green Mountains, and 
>» Lake Champlain, Montreal, 
: Quebec, and Canadian Resorts. 

» Attractive descriptive folder giv- 
: ing full information mailed on ap- 
, plication. 

? Excursion tickets at low rates to 
» all New England resorts, Quebec, 
y and Canada. 

4 in the Green 
; 
ql 
> 
> 
> 
7 
, 
P 
> 
> 


SUMMER HOMES Hilts of Ver- 


mont, Islands and Shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. Handsomely illustrated descrip- 
tive hand-book of vacation resorts mailed 
on receipt of 6-cent stamp. 


For information and copies of de- 
scriptire matter write 
A. W. Ecclestone, T. H. Hanley,N.E.P.A. 


§.P.A., 3885 Bway, 860 Washington St., 
New York, 





Koston, Masa. 


4 J. E. Bentley, G. P. A., 
4 St. Albans, Vt. 
> 
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THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LO EST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 





California. 


| 

For illustrated folder and full informa- | 

tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- | 

ering reverse route if desired, address 

W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 

gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Comfort in Travel 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 








se 


Wiles 
Lake Hopatcong 
and THE SUSSEX HILLS 


In the highlands of New Jersey, 1,200 feet above sea 
level; cool, dry and invigorating. A region, 90 minutes from 
New York, where you can enjoy your summer outing at 
moderate cost; sailing, fishing, camping, outdoor sports. 
‘Mountain and Lake Resorts,"" a handsomely illustrated” book of 128 pages, will give complete 
information about hotels and boarding places, their rates and location, together with more than 175 


pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story, ‘‘A Chance Courtship.” Sent on receipt of 10 
tents in stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General P; Agent, Lack Railroad; New York City. 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 














Recreation by Day —Rest by Night, 
Prime Requtsites for Vacation Time 








; Oey ae SOUND B 
Long [:(i0xo isuand—21,| Island 
8 Prien ocean 




















presents a diversity of attractions so great that nig | individual taste is gratified; 250 miles 
of coast line; 10 to 15 degrees cooler in Summer than other New York City suburbs. In 
close touch with the Empire City by train, telegraph and telephone service. 

For books send postage as below: |. ; . 

_Long Island «illustrated description), 8c. Unique Long Island (photographic reproduc- 
tions), 6¢. Summer Homes (list of hotels and boarding houses), 4c. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 


263 Fifth Ave., New Y ork City, N. Y. 


HOWARD M. SMITH, H.B. FULLERION, 
General Passenger Agent. Special Agt., Pass’r Dept. 














2222 
— 


*o 
Passenger Service Exclusively ,..ctre with comfort at moderate cost. 
STEAMS 


( aA HIP For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
wie i 


and invigorating Lake Breezes. 
ALWAYS ON TIME 


For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 
Z 
EPADIADSSSISISSASSSEISERIDEEDISIED PEPSI BEES PISEIIBEBEDDAADD AD ASSAAS Y&S AE iy 


Three_ sailings each week_between 3 
Chi »Franktfort,Northport,Charlevoix, 
Petoskey, Harbor Springs and 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 
Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. 
Chicago 
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CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


AN ILLUSTRATED FOLDER PUBLISHED BY THE 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Tells why Chautauqua Lake with its varied phases of summer life is one of the most delighttul 
resorts in the world. Apply to any ticket agent or the undersigned, 


THE MOST PICTURESQUE, COMFORTABLE, 
AND ATTRACTIVE ROUTE TO THE 


WORLD’S FAIR 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Dur ng the continuance of the FAIR, THE ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY will maintain 
in connection with the C, C. C, & St. L. Ry. (Big Four Route) A THROUGH TRAIN 
SERVICE between New York & St. Louis, via Marion, Ohio, 


A New Through Line Superb Equipment 
Picturesque Scenery Fast Time 


Handsome descriptive Wortp’s Fair Fo.per in colors, on application to any ticket agent or 
D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New York, 
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FALLS VIEW STATION. 


All day trains stop five to ten minutes affording the most comprehensive and 
satisfactory view of the Great Cataract. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 


- “a 


THE ROUTE OF THE 
Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida Limited, 
Washington and Chattanooca Limited, U. S. Fast Mail, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited, Washington & Atlanta Express, 





Pullmaz Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, Ww. H. TAYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, General Perssenger Agent. 

















Washington, D. C. 








MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


‘“*THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE."’ 


to the 


Health and Pleasure Resorts 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Utah, 
and the Pacific Coast. 
Through sleeping cars from 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, 
and Niagara Falls to Detroit, 
Michigan points, and Chicago. 
For illustrated folder write 
W. H. UNDERWOOD, 
G.E.P. Agt., 
Buffalo. 
O. W. RUGGLEs, 
G.P. & T. Agt., 
Chicago. 





Southern Railway. 


The Direct Route via Washington, to the 
South, Southwest, Texas, Mexico, and 
California. Superb Pullman Sleeping 

and Dining Car Service. 


Traversing the vast territory south of 
Washington: extending from the Poto- 
mac and Ohio rivers to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Mississippi Rver, on steel- 
clad tracks, trimmed with granite, it 
reaches every important city South. 

The scenic sights shown along the 
route of the Southern Railway are noted 
for splendor and magnificence. 

Four through trains daily from:{New 
York, carrying Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars and dining cars to the 
principal cities South. 

New York to St. Louis World Fair 
Route via Washington and Louisville. :a 

N. Y. offices 271 & 1185 Broadway. 

S. H. Hardwick, Pass’r. Traffic! Mana- 

er, Washington, D. C., W. H. Taylor, 

eneral Passenger Agt., Washington, 
D. C., Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New 
York city. 














a Le ee BE. eCollegefBuilding, {Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Summer Schools of 1904. 


As in former years THe SCHOOL JouRNAL ha; prepared for its readers as complete a list of summer schoolsas could be obtained. Those noting 
any errors or omissions are requested to address the r corrections to the Editor at 61 East Ninth street, New York. These items are inserted free 


of charge, for the information of our readers. 


Summer Schools. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

July 12-Aug. 16.—Marina’s Viuneya:d Summer Institute. 
Address William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

July 26 Aug. 11.—New Schvol of Methods in Public School 
Music at Boston. Audress American Book Company, 100 
Washington square, New York c'ty. 

July 12 29.—American Institute of Normal Methods at the 
New England Conserva'ory of Music, Bo ton, Mass. Ad- 

Albert E. Carr, 221 Columbus avenue, Boston, and 
Edgar O. Silver, 85 Fifth avenue, New York. 

July 5-Aug. 2 —Emerson School of Oratory at Boston. 

July 12-Aug. 9 —Emerson School of Oratory at Cottage 
City, Mass. 

July 5-Aug. 13.—Harvard Summer school, at Cambridge, 
Mass. Address J. L Love, secretary. 

July 11-Aug. 19.— Portland Summer school, Portland, Me. 
Successor to the Sauveur summer school, formerly at Am- 
herst college. Address Arnold Werner Spanhoofd, Central 
High school, Washington, D C. 

uly 11-Aug. 13.—Dartmouth Summer school. Prof. T. 
W. D. Worthen, director, Hanover, N. H. 

July 1-Aug. 18.—Yale University Summer School of For- 
estry at Milford, Penn. Address Prof. Henry S. Graves, 
New Haven, Conn. 

July 6 29.—Summer School of the Connecticut Agricultural 
college at Storrs, Conn. Address Pres. Rufus W. Stim- 


son. 

July 13-21.—Bigelow School of Nature Study at Forest- 

= Address the Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly, Hart- 
ord, Conn. 

June 15-Sept. 15. —Summer School of the Art Students’ 
League at Old Lyme, Conn. Address the League, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York city. 

June 17-Sept. 23.—Camp Idlewild, summer camp for boys, 
at Lake Winnepesaukee. Address, Jehn M. Dick, Camp 
Idlewild, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 

July 11-August 19.—Vineland training school summer 
session, at Vineland, N. J. Address, Supt. E. R. Johnstone, 
Vineland, N. J. 

NEW YORK. 

July 5-Aug. 16.—New York University Summer school at 
University Heights, New York city. Address James E. 
Lough, director, Washington square, New York city. 

July 6-Aug. 17.—Summer session of Columbia university 
at New York city. James C. Egbert, Jr., director. 

June 6-Oct. 1.—Summer School of the Art Students’ 
League at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New York city. 
Address George B. Bridgman. 

June 1-Sept. 1.—Summer classes of the National Academy 
of Design, New York city. Address the Schools of the 
Academy, 109th street and Amsterdam avenue. 

July 6 Aug. 20.—The Biological Laboratory of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences at Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. I. Address Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, 502 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, or Prof. Charles B. Davenport, University of Chi- 
cago until June 15. 

July 5-Sept. 2.—Catholic Summer School of America at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y Address Warren E. Mosher, 39 East 
ee ey street, New York city, secretary. 

July 9-Aug. 19.—Chautauqua Summer schools at Chautau- 
qua, f Address the Chautauqua Institution, Chautau 
qua, N. Y. 

July 7sAug. 19.—Cornell university, summer session, at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-Aug. 15 —Summer school of Syracuse university, 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-Aug. 5.—Summer Term of Mechanics Institute at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

July 6-Aug. 3 —New York State Teachers’ Institutes at 
Thousand Island Park and Cliff Haven. Address Dr. An- 
drew S. Draper, commissioner of education, Albany, N. Y. 

July 11- Aug. 5.—New York State Teachers’ Institute at 
Chautauqua. Address Dr. Andrew S. Draper, commissioner 
of education, Albany, N. Y. 

July 6-Aug- 17.—Summer session of Thomas S. Clarkson 
Memorial School of Technology, at Potsdam, N. Y. Adc- 
dress the director, William S. Aldrich. 

June 1-Oct. 1.—School of Decorative and — Art at 
Bayport, Long Island. Address the director, Elisa A. Sar- 
gent, at 27 West Sixty-seventh street, New York city. 

THE SOUTH. 

Six weeks’ session—The Virginia School of Methods, at 
the University of Virginia. Address Willis A. Jenkins, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

. aa 9. Emerson School of Oratory at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

July 18-Aug. 16.—Emerson School of Oratory at Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. 


June 13 July 11. Summer School at Frostburg, Md., State 
Normal school. Address Prin. E. D. Murdaugh. 

June 2U-July 30.—West Virginia University Summerschool 
at Morganstown. 

June 28-Aug. 5.—Summer school of the South at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Address Burtis B. Breese, registrar. 

July 4-Aug. 4.—Summer School of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical college, at Raleigh, N. C. Address Charles J. 
Parker, secretary. 5 

June 9-July 22.—Summer School of the University of 
Texas at Austin. Address Herbert Eugene Bolton. 

THE MIDDLE WEST. 


June 18-Sept. 2.—The School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Address the Dean. 

July—Aug.—Summer session of the University of Chicago. 
Address the Registrar. : 

July 4-July 16.—The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music at Chicago. Address American Bovuk Co., 
521-523 Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

July 12-29.—American Institute of Normal Methods at 
Northwestern university, Evanston, [ll]. Address Frank D. 
Farr, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. . 

July 25-Aug. 6.—National Summer school at Chicago. 
Address Ginn & Company, 378-388 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 

July 18-Aug.8.—Suamer School of Drawing of the rrang 
Educational Company at Chicago. Address William S. 
Mack, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

June 27-Aug. 5.—Summer Session of Armour Institute of 
— 1wlogy at Chicago. Address Howard H. Raymond, 

ean. 

July 5-Aug. 12.—Ott Schools of Expression at Chicago, 
Ill. Address Edward Amherst Ott, president. 

July 6-Aug. 9.—Summer School of Manual Training at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Edward O. Sisson, 
director. : 

July 6-Aug. 26.— Summer Session of the Illinois State 
Normal university, at Normal, Ill. Address David Felmley, 
president. 

June 7-Aug. 16.—Valparaiso college summer session at 
Valparaiso, ind. Address H. B Brown, president. 

June 27-Aug. 5. Summer session of University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor. Address the secretary of the university. 

June 27-Aug. 5.—Summer school of the Michigan State 
Normal college at Ypsilanti. L. H. Jones, president. 

July 5-Aug. 27. Kindergarten Training School at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Address Clara Wheeler, sec’y. 

June 20-Aug. 22. Summer Latin School of Drake univer- 
sity at Des Moines, Iowa. Address Charles 0. Denny. 

June 18-July 30.—Summer Session of the University of 
Iowa at lowa City. Address the president. _ i 

‘June 20-July 29. Summer School of University of Minne- 
sota at Minneapolis. Address E. B. Johnson, registrar. 

June 23-Aug. 4.—Summer School of Lincoln Institute at 
Jefferson City, Mo. Address Pres. B. F. Allen. 


THE WEST. 

June 13-Aug. 19 —Nebraska Junior state normal school at 
North Platte. Supt. O. W. Neale, manager. 

June 13-Aug. 19.—Nebraska Junior State Normal school 
at Mc ok. Address Supt. George H. Thomas. 

June 10-July 22.—Summer Session of the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. Address the registrar. 

June 20-July 29.—Summer school of the Denver Normal 
and Preparatory school at Denver, Col. Address Prin. Fred 


ick. 
June 20-July 29 —Summer session of the Normal and Pre- 
paratory school, Denver, Col. Address Fred Dick, principal. 
July 4-Aug 7.—Colorado Chautauqua Assembly, at Boul- 


der, Col. Address F. A. Boggess, secretary. 

May 30-June 3.—Choctaw Teachers’ Normal institute at 
Jones academy, Harts horne, I. T. S, Y. Gillan, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Supt. William Gay, of South McAlester, 1.T. 
instructors. 

May 16-June28.—Montana State Normal college at Dil- 
lon. Address H. H. Swain, president. 

June 27-Aug. 6.—Summer Session of the University of 
California at Berkeley. Address the secretary. 

June 29-Aug. 6 —Summer Session of the California State 
Normal school at San Jose. Address the president. . 

July 4-July 16.—National Summer school at San Francisco. 
Address Ginn & Company, 325 Sansome street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

July 5-July 25.—French Holiday Courses at McGill uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. Address Prof. H. Walter. 

July 12-29.—Summer School of Science for Atlantic Pro- 
vinces of Canada at Charlottetown, P. E. I. Address J. D. 
Seaman, sec’y. 

July 11-July 30.—Summer School at the 
Greifswald, Germany. 


University of 
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Wireless Telephony at St. Louis. 


One of the wonders of modern telephony which is 
shown at the St. Louis exposition this summer is the 
radiograph method of wireless telephony devised by Mr. 
Hammond V. Hayes, one of the engineers of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. This amounts 
to telephoning over a ray of light. Mr. Hayes, working 
at the offices of the company in Boston, uses a search- 
light of the ordinary kind. The electric current of the 
arc lamp belonging to this searchlight has another cir- 
cuit superposed on it in such a way that anybody speak- 
ing at it thru a telephone transmitter excites a series of 
fluctuations affecting the quantity of illumination devel- 
oped by the lamp and, therefore, in the beam thrown off 
by it. These variations in the stream of light are invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, but when the light streak is photo- 
graphed their influence is clearly discerned, for, instead 
of the broad band of uniform blackness which appears 
when the ray is steady, the resulting continuum discloses 
differences in density which show that a series of conso- 
nants and vowels is traveling down the beam. 

At a certain distance, perhaps one thousand feet, per- 
haps one mile away, there stands a receiver. This con- 
sists of a parabolic mirror which gathers in the light 
rays as they arrive, focussing them upon a tiny glass 
bulb which contains a bit of the metal selenium placed 
in an electric circuit. A peculiar property of selenium 
is that its electrical resistance is greatly diminished 
when subjected to strong illumination. This character- 
istic gives the telephone engineer his opportunity. The 
little bar of selenium responds to every minute change 
in the light intensity of the dazzling beam and causes 
the current of the circuit to convey to a telephone re- 
ceiver an exact reproduction of the words spoken at the 
other end of the ray of light. So spectacular a method 
of telephoning is naturally one of the most attractive 
features of the Bell companies’ exhibit at St. Louis. 
The apparatus is as yet more or less of a scientific curi- 
osity, but its commercial possibilities will perhaps be de- 
veloped later. 


Ballooning at St. Louis. 

Visitors at St. Louis this summer are likely to witness 
some remarkable scientific ballooning. With the co- 
operation of the management of the Exposition, Mr. A. 
Lawrence Rotch, founder and director of the Meteoro- 
logical observatory on Blue Hill, near Boston, is prepar- 
ing to undertake at St. Louis an extended series of ex- 
periments with balloons carrying self-recording instru- 
ments far into the upper air. These “sounding bal- 
loons,” five or six feet in diameter and made of sheet 
Para rubber, tho in common use among European mete- 
orologists, have hitherto not been employed before in 
this country. When filled with hydrogen gas, they as- 
cend with increasing speed, the gas distending the 
elastic receptacle all the while, until at heights varying 
from ten to twelve miles the balloon bursts, and the in- 
struments drop lightly to the earth supported by a para- 
chute. Ordinarily the parachute bearing the instru- 
ments, falls at no great distance from the point of start, 
tho in exceptional cases a strong wind will carry them a 
hundred miles or so. All the balloons dispatched from 
St. Louis this coming summer and autumn will have a 
printed request urging that the finders do not meddle 
with the instruments, but send them back to the exposi- 
= grounds, and offering a suitable reward for the 
avor. 

What the scientists hope to get from the investiga- 
tions of this summer is at least a fragmentary knowl- 
edge of the temperature and other modifications of the 
atmosphere at great heights over the United States. In 
particular they would like to find out whether a stratum 
of warm air, which has already been dipped into by bal- 
loons ascending from Europe to heights of six and 
eight miles, extends over the Western hemisphere as 
well. The very existence of such a stratum was unsus- 
pected until recently. Indeed, not so many years ago 
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even the scientists supposed, as we all learned in old- 
fashioned physical geographies, that the air grows stead- 
ily colder, at the rate of about twenty degrees per mile 
the higher you go up. 

It is now a well established fact that there are all 
sorts of modifications of this law, and during the prog- 
ress of scientific kite-flying, which was first developed 
as an important branch of meteorological work by the 
Blue Hill observatory, which is now a part of Harvard 
university, the actual status of the atmosphere at differ- 
ent seasons and in varying weather conditions up toa 
height of about three miles, has been carefully investi- 
gated. How the air circulates at great altitudes, how- 
ever, and what varying, permanent, or temporary thermal 
strata exist in it, has thus far been rather guessed at 
than ascertained. The surface currents, including the 
trade winds of the tropics, have been pretty thoroly 
studied, and there are reasons for believing that great 
anti-trade winds flow above the trade winds and in op- 
posite directions; and some observers have conjectured 
that huge masses of warm air rise about the equator 
and roll off in constantly descending and cooling streams 
toward the two poles. 

But this is really a field in which accurate investiga- 
tion is only beginning to be possible; the meteorologists 
themselves admit that most of the speculations of the 
past are likely to prove to have been very much in the air. 

BPR 
Shoes and Machinery. 

New England makes two-thirds of the shoes produced 
in the United States. Brockton, Lynn, and Haverhill, 
in the order named, stand at the head of the shoe making 
industry of the world. The value of shoes made in New 
England in one year is $175,000,000. Boston is the 
center of the shoe machinery business. The whole coun- 
try depends on that city for its equipment. Even the 
makers of shoes beyond the Atlantic are forced to come 
to this country for the best machines, and to go to school 
to Yankees to learn how to operate them. 

BPI 
Cost of a Locomotive. 

The modern locomotive, says the Chautauquan for 
June, costs $15,000§ or $18,000, according to size and 
equipment. The passenger locomotives in former days 
were embellished with extra brass work and trimmings, 
the bright parts were kept by the fireman in a state of 
glittering effulgence, and the passenger engine cost 
more than the freight engine. Nowadays, the trim- 
mings are not put on and the passenger engine, being 
lighter, costs less than the mammoth freighter. 

When the engine goes into commission it is a fine 
piece of machinery, with power to pull long trains over 
miles of track, day after day, but with:the strenuous 
work comes the certainity of deterioration and the nec- 
essity of constant repairs. When work was lighter, 
trains not so heavy, and mileage in lower figures, an 
engine could be expected to live thirty years, but in lo- 
comotives the tendency is toward a decrease of long- 
evity, for the management strives to get all the service 
possible out of them. The age of expectancy is only 
approximate. Bad water, that is, water bad for the 
internal economy of boilers and which causes scale, is 
perhaps the greatest foe to an engine’s hope for an 
honorable old age. A bad water division uses up its 
motive power far more rapidly than hard work else- 
where. Local conditions on the line largely affect the 
motive power. A hilly country causes more strain. 
Then, too, housing facilities have much to do with the 
life of the engine. If it is possible to keep up with 
needs in repairs, the power stands a better chance for 
giving long service. The demand for engines, however, : 
may be so pressing that the least possible repairing that 
will answer is given, with the result that the locomo- 
tives constantly deteriorate and lose in efficiency, until 
complete overhauling becomes a positive necessity. “A 
stitch in time saves nine,” in railroad as well as in gar- 
ment repairs. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil, and What 
He Taught Her.—This is the story of the unfolding of the 
shut-in-mind of Laura Bridgman, the first case in the 
United States of successful instruction of a child who pos- 
sessed only one sense, that of touch. At two years of age 
scarlet fever had left her in a pitiful condition, with only 
the sense of touch intact. In 1837, at the age of seven, she 
came under the care of the celebrated Dr. Howe. The ideas 
which now are so familiar to us, such as teaching the ‘‘ word 
method,’’ were used by Dr. Howe. Inthis, as in a thousand 
other instances, we find that in educational matters Dr. 
Howe was not only far in advance of his age, but in com- 
oe harmony with the most advanced thoughts of the pres- 
ent epoch. | 
Dr. Howe’s school (Perkin’s Institute) seems to have been 
the nerve-center of the time. All notable people who visited 
Boston, omy, | at his home and school—Mrs. Sigourney, 
Longfellow, Charles Sumner, Theodore Parker, Lowell, and 
others. Charles Dickens was much impressed with his visit 
in 1842, and in his American notes says: 

‘The thought occurred to me as I sat down in another 
room before a girl blind, deaf, and dumb, destitute of smell, 
and nearly so of taste; before a fair young creature with 
every human faculty, and hope, and power of goodness and 
affection inclosed within her delicate frame, and but one 
outward sense—the sense of touch. There she was, before 
me; built up, as it were, in a marble cell, impervious to any 
ray of light or particle of sound; with her poor white hand 
peeping thru achink in the wall, beckoning to some good 
man for help that an immortal soul might be awakened.’’ 

In 1868, Dickens again visited the United States ann gave 
to the blind, in me print, his work of ‘‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop.’’ The methods used first for Laura Bridgman have, 
in more recent years, been carried out in a similar case, that 
of Helen Keller. The service rendered by Dr. Howe to 
Massachusetts, the United States, and, in fact, to the whole 
world by his early energetic and long-continued labors to ed- 
ucate the blind and deaf, to reform the discipline of prison, 
to instruct the idiotic, and to ameliorate the condition of 
the insane and the unfortunate of all classes, is the best rec- 
ord a man could leave. Whittier, in his poem, ‘‘The Hero,’’ 
refers to Dr. Howe as the Cadmusof the blind. Phillips 
Brooks said in speaking of Laura: ‘‘ How isolated, shrouded 
in darkness, it seems to us, yet perhaps more blessed than 
we can imagine, since in her blindness she may have seen 
things that other minds have never conceived. There is 
something more than the mere fifty years of Laura Bridg- 
man’s life that we can be grateful for. It has opened ra a 
new thought, a new world to us,—the knowledge of that 
great.unseen. I do not know how much she has realized 
this, how much light she has shed upon science and upon the 
method of treating those similarly afflicted, but it is cer- 
tainly great. If she has had thought of the great useful- 
ness of her life, of its inspiration, we have nothing to pity 
her for, only to congratulate her, and feel a fellow-thank- 
fulness for her life.’’ The awakening of the mind and soul 
of Laura Bridgman was the result of years of devotion on 
the part of Dr. Howe and his assistants. This work gives 
Dr. Howe’s records, Laura’s own journal, and extracts from 
journals of different teachers. These records are put to- 
gether with great skill by two of Dr. Howe’s daughters. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Vade Mecum Guide to Mineral Collections, by L. P. 
Gratacap, A.M., American Museum of Natural History. — 
This book is intended for use by visitors to collections of 
minerals. The order observed in this guide is that of the 
fifth edition of Dana, but this in no way interferes when 
they are arranged in another way so long as the broader 
divisions retain their usual succession. An alphabetically 
arranged index assists the visitors to collections, public or 
private, to find at once any mineral he may be examining. 
The various minerals are accurately described in the book 
and there arenumerous half-tones and diagrams showing how 
crystallization takes place. (The Broadway Press, 1989 
Broadway, New York.) 


A Hill Prayer and Other Poems, by Marian Warner Wild- 
man.—This is a book of verse by a young lady who, in 1899, 
won the $250 prize offered by the Century Magazine to col- 
lege undergraduates. Since then her work has reached 
even a higher degree of excellence. She is really one of the 
most promising young writers of the day. She has the 
spirit of the true poet if we can judge by the poem, in 
which she tells her desire for expression in musical verse. 
We cannot call attention to the poems in detail, yet one who 
wishes to search can cull plenty of flowers of poetry from 
these pages. The chain of poems making up the ‘‘ Cycle of 
the Year”’ is a notable production. The book contains more 
than seventy poems and is well printed andbound. (Richard 
G. Badger, Boston.) 
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Handwork for Kindergartens and Primary Schools, by 
Jane A. Hoxie, Ethical Culture school, illustrated by Leila 
Maud Wilhelm.—This teachers’ handbook, by a teacher of 
long experience will be of service in showing them how to 
provide healthful occupation for the school. The exercises 
suggested in this volume supply in some degree the aera 
tunities for large free muscular movements, for original i 
vention, and for self-reliant activity that are every day be- 
coming more and more the demands of the modern kinder- 
garten and primary school. Before the growth of large 
cities many activities were possible to (he child which are 
now denied him. He got his training inthe fields and house- 
hold, and thus laid the foundation for skill in many indus- 
tries. The schools of to-day must supply this training, and 
this book describes some of the occupations that may be em- 
ployed for this purpose. These include such domestic activi- 
ties as washing and baking; making doll’s chairs, tables, 
bedsteads, and other articles in wood; winding various ob- 
jects with raphia, besides the drawing of numerous objects 
by using straight lines and curves, and the making of blue 

rints. Detailed directions are eg and the numerous il- 
ustrations show how the objects look when completed. The 
book is substantially bound in cloth and finely printed on 
come ¥ extra quality. (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 

ass. 


Richard II., with notes, introduction, and glossary, edited 
by W. Keith Leask, M. A., with six illustrations by Dora 
Curtis.—This is one of the volumes of the well-known 
Temple School Shakespeare series, _ by arrange- 
ment with Dent & Company, of London. It is designed par- 
bears no relation to the widely 
known ‘‘ Temple Shakespeare.’’ The introduction thoroly 
prepares the student for the reading of the play. It gives 
the eye 9 known facts in the life of Shakespeare, the 
position of the actor and theater at the time, facts as to the 
origin of the play, and some of the history of that age 
that throws light on the play. (Henry Holt & Company, 
New York. Price, $0.50.) 


The most successful writers are those who describe com- 
mon things such as some would think beneath their notice. 
This is true of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Burns, Tennyson. 
Stories of home life come nearest the heart if told by one 
who knows how to describe the feelings of everyday exist- 
ence. Such a writer is R. A. McCracken, the author of 
Hidalgo or Home Life at West Lawn. It is not a preten- 
tious book and yet it is one we think the boys and the girls 
and the older people will enjoy. It is interesting because 
the writer is stilla boy at heart. Asasimple story of a 
beautiful family life it is uplifting, and the knowledge that 
it is atrue story will give it an added charm for some chil- 
dren. The thoughtfulness of each for the others, the wise 
way in which the children are taught, the kindness to ani- 
mals, all help to make the book a valuable one, and the 
writer has the skill to show these in such a way that they do 
not have the remotest resemblance to preaching. There is 
much learned about local geography and about arithmetic in 
these pages, but it all comes in in a natural way during the 
course ot the talks and rambles. As afresh, natural de- 
scription of actual happenings the book will win its way 
everywhere. It has numerous illustrations. (M. A. Dona- 
hue & Co., Chicago. ) 


ticularly for class use an 


Has Tried Both 
Travel for Health vs, Dieting. 


A man who was sent to Europe for his health and finally 
found eure in a little change in his diet says: 

‘‘IT was troubled with dyspepsia for five years and two 
doctors here in Kenosha that treated me for over a year 
both told me there was no help for me. Then I had an ex- 
pert from Chicago but still received no relief; then followed 
another expert from Chicago who came to our house two 
times a month for four months. He gave me up like all the 
others and told me to take a trip across the ocean which I 
did in the year 1899 and came home about as bad as when I 
started. The doctors told me my stomach lining was full of 
sores. Then I began to study my own case and learned of 
the diet recommended by the Postum Cereal Co., so I gave 
up coffee, pork, and all greasy foeds and began using Postum 
Food Coffee. Gradually I got better and better until I am 
well now as I ever was in my younger days, have no trouble 
and eat anything fit to eat. 

‘Sometimes away from home I am persuaded to drink 
coffee but I only take a sip of it for it tastes bitter and dis- 
agreeable to me, but the longer I use Postum the better I 
like it and the better I feel. I could say a great deal more 
of my experience with Postum but think this will give every- 
one a good idea of what leaving off coffee and using Postum 
can do.’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Jane Addams, of Hull House fame, 
has been selected 5 4 the University of 
Wisconsin for the honorary degree of 
LL. D. It is the first offer of such a dis- 
tinction that has come to Miss Addams, 
and it is the first time that the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has offered such an 
honor to any but practising lawyers. 


A jury in the supreme court has ren- 
dered a verdict for $20,000 to Dr. Arthur 
MacDonald, of Washington, D. C., 
against the New York Sun. The point 
at issue was whether Dr. MacDonald was 
a scientist, pursuing his work for the 
U. S. bureat of education in good faith. 
cr whether as asserted by the Sunte 
was using his work as a cover for other 
objects. 


The New York State Civil Service 
Commission announces general examina- 
tions to be held July 9, 1904, for the fol- 
lowing positions: Architectural draughts- 
man, bridge designer, bridge draughts- 
man, music teacher, physical instructor. 
Applications for these examinations 
must be made on or before July 5. For 
particulars and blank applications ad- 
dress the Chief Examiner, at Albany. 

















Supt. W. H. lane of San Francisco, 
al. 


{Hlected by popular vote.] 


PiTTSBURG. —The trustees of the Wes- 
tern University of Pennsylvania have 
elected Rev. Dr. Samuel B. McCormick, 
president of Coe college, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, as chancellor He has been at Coe 
college for some years and has succeeded 
in giving the college a strong hold upon 
the people in the region. 


ANN ARBOR, MicH.—Prof. Wm. H. 
Pettie, of the Chair of Mining Engineer- 
ing in the University of Michigan, died 
suddenly on May 26. He wasanative of 
Newton, Mass., and graduated at Har- 
vard in 1861. After pursuing specia 
studies at the university for four years 
more, he went to Freiburg, Saxony, and 
studied there. In 1869 he became pro- 
fessor of mining in Harvard and in 
1875 he was elected professor of miner- 
alogy and mining engineering at Ann 
Arbor. While at Harvard, he assisted 
in the Geological Survey of California. 
He was a member of numerous scien- 
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tific societies and was looked upon as 
an authority in mining. 


Dr. Martin G. Benedict, principal of 
the Utica, N. Y., Free emy been 
elected superintendent of schools, to 
succeed the late Dr. George H. Griffith, 
Dr. Benedict came to Utica from the 
high school at New Britain, Conn. He 
was principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment of State college, Penn., before 
going to Connecticut. 


The principal address at the Commence- 
ment exercises of Pittsburg academy, 
Pennsylvania, was given by Dr. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, president of Armour in- 
stitute, Chicago. His subject was ‘‘ The 
Later Eloquence of Puritanism.”’ 


Dr. E. L. Greene, head of the depart- 
ment of botany of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, has resigned from the 
faculty. He is one of the foremost 
botanists of the world, and will be iden- 
tified with the Smithsonian institution, 
where he will have a wider field for his 
research work. 


The Rev. William Decker Johnson, a 
colored educator, of Athens, Ga., has 
been elected president of Allen univer- 
sity, at Columbia, S. C., a school of the 
African Methodist Episcopal church. The 
new president was educated by thr late 
William E. Dodge, of New York. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A large gathering of 
noted educators from all parts of the 
country assembled at the University of 
Pennsylvania on June 10, for the dedica- 
tion of the new Laboratory of the Medi- 
cal Facul'y. This laboratory is the best 
equipped in this country, probably in the 
world, and is one of the largest. The 
building has cost about $700,000, and has 
required four years for building. 

After ss building by Mr. 
J. Vaughan Merrick, one of the trustees, 
and its acceptance by the Provost of the 
university, Dr. Charles C. Harrison, 
brief dedicatory addresses were made by 
Dr. H. P. Bowditch, professor of physi- 
ology, Harvard Medicalschool; Dr. R. H. 
Crittenden, director Sheffield Scientific 
school, Yale university; Dr. George 
Dock, professor of Medicine, Michigan 
university, and Dr. Horatio C. Wood, 

rofessor of therapeutics, materia med- 
ica and pharmacy, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The chemical laboratory of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic institute has been 
badly damaged by a fire caused by the 
explosion of chemicals. 
mated at $75,000. A large amount of 
valuable apparatus was destroyed, much 
of which it will be difficult to replace. 


Mr. Searing Leaves Rochester. 


Prin. Richard A. Searing has resigned 
his position at the head of the training 
school at Rochester, to become superin- 
tendent of schools at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. The Pg = of Rochester are 
loath to lose Mr. Searing, and the high- 
est expressions of affection and regard 
for the man and his work have found 


1 place both in the press and with the 


board. Yet all recognize the fact that 
he goes into a more important work in a 
larger field. 

n the board meeting when the resig- 
nation came up for consideration, Com- 
missioner Forbes, who is a professor in 
Rochester university, said: ‘‘ As is well 
known from the announcements in the 
press this resignation is rendered neces- 
sary by Mr. Searing’s acceptance of the 
position of superintendent of schools, in 
North Tonawanda, one of the most 
thriving of the smaller cities of the state. 
The city has a splendid school system 
including a thoroly equipped modern 
high school and a number of elementary 


The loss is esti- Pe 


schools. We congratulate our neighbor 
upon securing the services of a man so 
well equipped for the work to which 
they have called him. His departure 
from this city will be regarded with uni- 
versal regret on account of the large 
place he has filled as educator and citi- 
zen, but we cannot question his decision 
in view of the larger field which has 
opened to him.’’ 


Summer Schools. 
Ohio University. 


The summer school of Ohio university 
at Athens, furnishes a splendid oppor- 
tunity for vacation study. Courses are 
offered for these who desire merely to 
add to their attainments; ample oppor- 
tunities are given to regular college and 
preparatory students to continue their 
studies; while abundant provisions are 
made for teachers of all grades, to study 
academic branches with reference to in- 
struction, and to pursue both elementary 
and advanced courses in education. 

The session for 1904 will open on June 
20, and wil! continue for six weeks. In- 
struction is offered in education, paidol- 
ogy, special methods, psychology, geog- 
raphy, art, English history, civics, chem- 
istry, biology, physics, mathematics, 
bookkeeping, Latin, French, German, 
and music. A special feature that will 
appeal to teachers is the model school, 
where teachers of broad training and ex- 
perience give instruction in the best ap- 
proved educational methods. 

The university is at Athens, in the 
most spam net part of the state, an 
ideal place for summer work. Ohio uni- 
versity, by tradition and experience, has 
always been in close touch with the pub- 
lic schools, and this summer work isa 
strong connecting link between elemen- 
tary and university work in the state. 
For further information address Pres. 
Alston Ellis, Athens, Ohio. 


Junior Normals. 

The Junior Normal schools which offer 
regular normal work to Nebraska 
teachers will be held this year from June 
13 to August 19. These schools did ex- 
cellent work last year and are strongly 
endorsed by the county superintendents 
and educators of the state. The location 
and principals of the schools for 1904 


are: 
Alliance.—Supt. W. H. Bartz. 
Holdredge—Supt. A. A. Reed, of Su- 





rior. 
McCook—Supt. George H. Thomas. 
North Platte—Supt. W. H. Gardner, of 


Auburn, 
Valentine—Supt. R. H. Watson, Val- 
entine. 


The Hunt County, Texas, Summer nor- 
ma] will be held at Greenville from 
June 20 to July 28. The school will take 
up, especially, subject matter and 
methods. In the former there will be a 
thoro review of all the branches taught 
in the public schools; in the latter the 
best methods of imparting instruction 
will be fully discussed. For information 
gis Prof. E. R. Benedict, Greenville, 

‘ex. 


Dr. E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, 0., 
writes: I have found five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets an excellent remedy in 
all for ns of neuralgia. Druggists dis- 
pense them and we would suggest your 
getting a dozen to have on hand in time 
of pain. Camping and outing parties 
will do the proper thing by having some 
in their medical kit for emergency cases. 
— Courier of Medicine. 








Now isa good time to begin taking Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa, the medicine that cleanses the blood and {clears 
the complexion. 
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Educational New England. 


The degree of LL. D. was conferred 
upon Mrs. Julia Ward Howe by Tufts 
college in connection with recent com- 
mencement. Mrs. Howe was one of the 

rincipal speakers at the commencement 

inner. 


LAKEVILLE, CONN.—Edward G. Coy, 
headmaster of the Hotchkiss school, died 
on May 26, from heart disease. He was 
a native of Ithaca, and nearly sixty 
— old. He fitted for college at East- 

ampton, Mass., and was graduated at 
Yale in 1869. He then taught a year at 
Easthampton, when he was elected tutor 
in Greek at Yale. In 1873, he was elected 
instructor in Latin and Greek in Phillips 
Andover academy, a position that was 
afterward changed to a professorship of 
Greek. Here he remained until elected 
headmaster of the Hotchkiss school in 
1891. He was a superior classical scholar, 
dignified in his bearing, yet one for whom 
the pupils under his charge all manifested 
respect and affection. 


Mr. H. L. Thompson has resigned the 
principalship of the academy, at Suffield, 
Conn., and Mr. Ralph K. Beard has been 
elected his successor. Mr. Beard has 
been second in the academy for three 
years, is a native of Turner, Me., and a 
graduate of Colby college. 


W. M. Warren has been elected dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
university, to succeed Dr. Huntington. 
Professor Warren is a son of President 
Warren, and was born at Bremen, Ger- 
many when his father was a professor 
in the Mission Institute there. 


The high school at Portsmouth, N. H., 
is under the very successful manage- 
ment of Prin. Allen H. Knapp. Since 
his term of service began it has steadily 
increased in attendance until only one 
high school in the state stands beyond it 
in number of pupils, and that is the one 
at Manchester. 


Large Legacy to Yale. 


Yale university will receive upwards 
of $250,000, from the estate of the late 
William B. Ross, of New York city. Mr. 
Ross graduated at Yalein 1852 and always 
took a great interest in the university. 


He was in tke Civil war with the Seventh tendin 


New York Regiment. Shortly before 
his death, he made Yale a present of 
valuable books. The use to be made of 


Ped 
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Presentation to Dr. Haaren. 


A few days since the teachers at- 
the course in principles and 
s of teaching of the School of 
of the Catholic University of 
ted to Dist. Supt. John 


meth 


the legacy is not fully determined. A H. H 


portion will pay for a memorial building 
on the Campus to the wep d of Dr. 
Jared Linsly, a graduate of Yale in 1826, 
who was a benefactor of Mr. Ross. 
Probably this building will become an 
addition to the library, which is now 
overcrowded with books. In that case, 
an effort will be made to preserve the 
present vgn in the main, but add to 
It so as to supply the required room. 


Wrote “ Little Drops of Water.’’ 


Mrs. Julia A. Fletcher Carney, who 
wrote the famous poem ‘‘ Little Things,’’ 
celebrated her eighty-first birthday at 
Galesburg, II]., on Wednesday, April 6. 
She is hale and hearty and retains her 
remarkable mental faculties. Following 
is the poem, which has been translated 
into many languages, recited and sung 
in all the civilized countriesof the world: 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land. 


So the little moments, 
Humble tho they be, 

Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


So our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the path of virtue 
Far in sin to stray. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Help to make earth happy 
Like the heaven above. 


The poem was written in 1845, when 
Mrs. Carney was a school teacher in 
Boston. Her object in writing the lines 
was to impress upon the minds of her 

upils the importance of little things. 

rs. Carney’s husband, who was a Uni- 
versalist minister, died in Galesburg in 
1871.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


having the body studded wit 
and bearing as a crosspiece a beautiful 
emerald. 


. Haaren, who conducted the course, a 


written address signed by every teacher 
enrolled in the course, and a sc 
as tokens of their appreciation, esteem, 
and good wil 


in, 


of a lyre, 


The scarfpin is in the sha 
diamonds, 


Life. 


A little cry of fear thru which 
Your heart is won; 

To eyes with sudden wonder filled, 
And life’s begun 

The tears of childhood and the play 
That soon is past; 

The triumph at the altar when 
The bond is fast. 

The striving after things whereby 
Men measure worth; 

The wrinkles and the thinning hair, 
The growing girth. 

The rounded shoulders and the hopes 
That one by one 

Die off until the last goes out, 
And life is done. 

—S. E. KISER, in Chicago Record Herald. 





Sham Battles in Virginia. 


Sham battles in which 10,000 regulars 
and 18,000 guardsmen will take part will 
take place on the old Bull Run battle- 
field in Virginiain September. The land 
is not a government reservation, but is 
owned by farmers who till the land. The 

overnment has obtained from them a 
ease covering the period of the maneu- 
vers. 

Material for Making Paper. 

The decrease in spruce and poplar, on 
account of the extensive use of these 
woods for making paper, has caused the 
U. S. department of agriculture to search 
for substitutes. Excellent paper has 
been made from the stalks of the cotton 
plant; also from sugar cornstalks and 
cornstalks. The value of certain shrubs 
. a for paper pulp is being 

ested. 


LEADING TE.XT-BOOKS 





IN 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 





IN THE GRADES 





The Wells Mathematics 


(Excel in accuracy of definitions, clearness of demonstra- 
tions, careful grading, and variety of problems.) 


Heath’s English Classics, 50 vols. 


(Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, just issued.) 


Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 
(Emphasizes the industrial applications of the subject ) 


Stevens’s Introduction to Botany 
(Emphasizes the study of common flowering plants.) 


Heath’s French and German Series 
(Over 400 reading texts.) 


Colton’s Zoology : Descriptive and Practical 





The Heath Readers 


(Recently adopted by the State Board of Virginia and 
listed by the State Board for Delaware.) 


Hyde’s Two. Book Course in English 


(The most popular series published.) 


The Walsh Arithmetic 


(Adopted March 10 for the State of Indiana.) 


Heath’s Home and School Classics 


(89 volumes for supplementary reading.) 


Pratt’s America’s Story, 5 vols 
(Historical supplementary readers.) 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology 





Correspondence invited 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PusBLisHErs 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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The Greater New York. 


The school board has fixed June 30 
as the date for the closing of the schools 
this year. This makes the attendance of 
New York teachers at the meeting of 
the N. E. A. impossible except with a 
loss of pay for the time of their absence. 


Inspector Schmittberger has asked Dr. 
Maxwell to request the teachers in the 
schools of the five boroughs to admonish 
the children against throwing stones or 
other missiles in the streets of the city. 


Dr. Henry Leipziger, supervisor of 
lectures, has recommended re-engaging 
all the halls used the past season as 
centers, with the addition of the follow- 
ing new centers: Manhattan, public 
school 106 and 188, High School of Com- 
merce, Mission of the Immaculate Vir- 
gin; Bronx, Morris High; Brooklyn, 
People’s Hebrew institute, Manual 
Training High; Queens, Bryant High; 
Richmond public school 9. All his re- 
commendations have been approved, and 
Chairman Wingate complimented the 
conduct of the lecture department in 
that the year has closed with a surplus 
despite the necessary curtailing of ex- 
penses. 


Assurances have been received that 
there is a balance in the evening school 
account sufficient to meet all expenses of 
the schools for the remainder of the 

ear. This does not include the estab- 
ishment of new schools and the exten- 
sion of the system. 


The exhibition of the work in music, 
sewing, cooking, and drawing gave oc- 
casion for a de —s afternoon on June 
3, in the Alexander Henry school. Miss 


L. J. Williamson is the supervising prin- 
cipal. Capt. William Thornton gave an 

ss in the evening upon special 
schools, while Prof. E. W. Pearson, di- 
rector of music had charge of a music 


program. 
Examination for Special Subjects. 


An examination of applicants for li- 
censes to teach in high schools of the 
City of New York will be held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 27 and 28, 1904, 
ae at 9.30 a.M., at Park avenue 
and 59th street, Manhattan. Oral ex- 
aminations will be given at the call of 
the board of examiners. Each appli- 
cant’s record will be considered in mak- 
ing. up his mark on the oral examination. 

he examination will be limited to ap- 
plicants for junior or assistants’ licenses 
to teach the subjects named in the fol- 
lowing schedule. The written examina- 
tion of each applicant will include the 
science of education and the subject to 
be taught: 1. Drawing (charcoal, water 
color, design, mechanical drawing, his- 
tory of art; 2. Mechanical drawing (pro- 
jection and mechanical drawing; design) ; 
3. Joinery; 4. Machine-shop practice; 
5. Wood-turning and pattern-making. 

The qualifications are similar to those 
for teachers of fg training which 
were enumerated in THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL last week. 


Vacancies. 

The finance committee reports 475 
vacancies that are at present filled by 
substitutes. These will probably num- 
ber 800 in allby September 1. For these 
places 130 teachers have been appointed 
already. The others will be filled from 
the eligible list made up from the recent 
examination. 


An ceoeetinn soba has been raised 
as to whether those teachers who have 
already received appointments for the 
coming year are not now entitled to full 
teachers’ pay and pay during the sum- 
mer. The point is that a substitute 
takes the place of a teacher whois ab- 
sent. As there is no teacher, there can 
be no absence. It is rumored that asuit 
is contemplated to determine this point. 


Truant Home. 


The accommodations for truants in 
New York are strikingly inadequate. 
But it is interesting to note that the 
board of education is taking steps to 
supply the lack. A conveniently located 
site is under consideration, and a proper 
home will be erected at an early day. 
The land will afford facilities for gar- 
dening, so will afford training in this 
sort of work and will at the same time 
raise the vegetables ;required for the 
home. 

The plant will consist of a central ad- 
ministration building, a school, heatin 
and power plant, shops, gymnasium, an 
drill hall, hospital, and cottages for the 
boys. These will be arranged to ac- 
commodate two families of thirty each. 

The present facilities for the care of 
truants are limited to the New York 
Truant school with a capacity of seventy, 
and the Brooklyn Truant school with a 
capacity of 125. These have been many 
times too small and some of the over- 
flow has been cared for at neighboring 
homes and protectories. Only the most 
persistent cases of truancy have been 
cared for. When it is considered that 
there are over 15,000 truants in the city, 
it will easily be seen what a difficult 
problem the board has to meet. It is 
probable that the new home will accom- 
modate at first 300 boys. 








The Appleton School Books 








Unlike al 
ARITHMETICS 


LAMBERT L. JACKSON, A.M., Head of 


Price, each, 40 cents. 


Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 


O. Kroun, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents 


the State of Virginia. 


THE CULTURE READERS 


EMBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 
READING. By ELLEN E. KENyoON-WARNER, Pd.D. 2" If four of these Coupons ultimately,result in subscriptions, you 
BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. Edited by 
Jenny B. MERRILL, Pd.D. Now ready. 
MeETHOD—The development of a vocabulary in 
exact sequence. Logical use of phonic elements in 
both analysis and synthesis. SUBJECT MATTER— 
f other method and phonic readers. The 

Best Children’s Literature only is used. 


By J. W. A. YounG, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of the 
Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 


Mathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, N.Y. 


BOOK ONE. For third and tourth years. 
BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. Now ready. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By WILLIAM O. KRouN, 


GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By WILLIAM 


For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted by Name..... 





TO SUBSCRIBERS 








periodica 


Each 30 cents. 


Please cut these Coupons apart, sign them as a subscriber, and send 
each one to some teacher friend who might like to know about this 


will receive your magazine free for one year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. NIntH STREET, NEW YORK 





Send t0.....0....006 


Department of 


once, 


result in subscription 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 


Subscriber. 


a free sample copy of the 


IE diccss0.0s cccccenncnuce 


MONON G vid ies cn scdinadivaudecedaceas BOGTORB esi iccccedsctcassvisccsseesaes 
G#~This Coupon is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
as signed it and sent it to you. Add 
gs name and address and forward our name and address and forward 
t by — - L gH ——- at if na 
‘ x . P — r a a: 4 

The practical side of arithmetic. Principles taught Coupons distributed by your friend | Coupons d 


our friend 
through problems drawn from everyday life. 3 he receive 


his magazine free for one year. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New YorRK 
OM NO asada scckccscccrdvessauiides 


Subscriber. 
a free sample copy of the 


OS sis cseatee 


§@"This Coupon is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signedit andsentitto you. Add 


t by mail. It will be honored at 

ty it. If four of these 
Coupons distributed by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 


e@ receives 








NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY Goupons distributed by your frend | Coupons distributed by pour friend 


SAN FRANCISCO his magazine free for one year. 
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Attractive, Interesting, Practical 





EADIE’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN 


Cloth, 204 pp., list price, 45c. 


Discount to Schools and Dealers on regular Account. 


Special Exchange Prices and Terms Quoted on Request. 





The most attractive school-book of this century. 

The best illustrations ever seen in a text-book. 

Many colored pictures are used to differentiate the 
parts of the body. 

Written in the language of a child of the fourth grade. 

Teaches functions of organs, not a long list of technical 
terms. 

The portion of the text which meets the requirements 
of the law as to tobacco and alcoholic liquors consists 





largely of letters from Chauncey M. Depew and 
other railroad presidents and superintendents, Court- 
ney and other college trainers and athletes, Arctic 
explorers, army officers, physicians, etc. These make 
this instruction personal and practical, and at the 
same time the most attractive part of the book. 

Teachers who contemplate a change in their text-book 
on this subject should write us at once. 





University Publishing Company 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street - - 





- New York 





Latest Books on Nature “ys 





Education Through Nature 


The author, Prof. John P. Munson, 
Ph. D., head of the department of 
biology in the State Normal School 
of Washington, undertakes from the 
standpoint of the sincere student to 
give a scientific character to nature 
study. This is a most timely book 


scholarly way. Through nature study 
the author aims to increase the peda- 
gogical skill and power of the teach- 
er, and the field covered includes 
chapters on ‘‘ General Methods,’’ 
‘‘ Suggestions and Course of ser er 
‘* Life: Its Forms and Its Manifes- 
tations,’’ ‘‘ Theories of 
ment,’’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
Postage, 10c. 


Kellogg’s How to Teach Nature Study 


The best short book in practical Nature Study, written 
in the author’s most helpful style. He explains in a very 
— and logical way the general methods that may be 
employed to arouse the child’s interest in Nature. This is 
followed by a chapter on special methods, with appropriate 

estions for each school month. A series of illustrations 
of charts from ‘‘ How to Make Charts’’ is a feature of this 
work, thus supplying the teacher with valuable material for 
explaining the shape, size, and arrangement of flowers and 
leaves. Cloth. Price, 25c., postpaid. 





Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature 


A standard and helpful book by the eminent school scien- 
tist, Frank O. Payne. It outlines an attractive series of 
lessons, which are illustrated by many model lessons used 
—_— in the author’s own school. Cloth, 88c. net, 
postpaid. 


written in a most “spore and | 


Develop- — 





Tinsley’s Artistic and Practical Basketry 


ent out) is the only practical book for teachers and schools. 
xquisitely illustrated and printed. $1.00. net. postpaid 


Nature Books by Mr. Payne and others 


How to Teach About the Trees. Cloth - - 25c 
How to Teach About the Birds. Cloth - - 25¢ 
How to Teach Minerals. Cloth - - - 
How to Teach About Bugs, Beetles, etc. Cloth 
How to Teach About Butterflies and Bees. Cloth 
How to Teach About Aquatic Life. Cloth - 
How to Teach Botany (Kellogg). Cloth - 
Sherman’s Floral Record. Paper - - - 


A Wonderful New Series 


Month By Month Books 


Plan your work. These ten bright, new books, one for 
each month, literally packed with choicest material for 
primary teachers, mainly on Nature Study correlated with 
work for the first four years. Lessons on leaves, 
flowers, plant:, insects; on clouds, 
temperature, seasons; poems, stories, 
music,myths. Beautifully illustrated. 
Any month, 25c.; set of ten, $2.25; in 
three vols., cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


15c 


S05 
RB 


"NATURE 
RECITATIONS 











Special Offer to July 1 


Kellogg’s How to Celebrate Arbor 
Day, 25c., and 


Kellogg’s Nature Recitations, 25c. 
(just out), and 








E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y. (Live Agents Wanted 


Our Times (monthly, 50c. a year). —_—— 
All three for 75c., postpaid 
Send NOW for our 
special proposition. 
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Three School Board Suits. | 


Inasmuch as the Brooklyn high school 
teachers won their suit for the back 
salaries for the first six months of 
1899, the other teachers propose to push | 
their claims. They are assigning their 
claims to the Teachers’ and Class 
Teachers’ Associations, which will con- 
duct the suits for the teachers, retaining 
25 per cent. for the expenses. Over 
$300,000 is involved. 

Mr. William J. Black, attendance 

officer sued the board for the difference 
between the salary agreed upon when 
he began his services, viz., $1,000 for | 
the first and an annual increase of $100 | 
until $1,200 was reached, and the salary | 
of $1,050 fixed by resolution in May fol- | 
lowing. The point at issue is the power 
of the board to fix salaries. The case 
was decided in favor of the board. 
_ The third case involves the salaries of 
janitors outside of the borough of Manhat- 
tan, and is brought by Paul Ajas, janitor 
of public school No. 123, pt aly After 
consolidation, the board of estimate and 
apportionment, approved by the board 
of aldermen, determined to keep the 
salaries of the janitors as they were, so 
making the pay in Manhattan and the 
Bronx greater than in the other boroughs, 
Yet the duties demanded by the school 
laws are the same. The suit aims to se- 
cure the same pay, and if won, will add 
about 25 per cent. to the salaries at 
issue. 


High School Dedication. 


The dedication of the Morris High 
school, on Friday, June 10, became in 
part a farewell to Prin. Edward J. Good- 
win, who accepts a position in the de- 
partment of education at Albany. The 
pai consisted of prayer by the Rev. 

r. John D. Roach, addresses by the 
chairman of the building committee, Mr. 
Richard H. Adams; the president of the 
board of education, Mr. Henry A. 
Rogers; Frank L. Babbitt, chairman of 
the committee on high schools; Mayor 
George B. McClellan; Pres. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia university; 
John E. Eustis; Louis F. Haffen, the 
president of the borough of the Bronx, 
and Supt. William H. Maxwell. 


Manual Training High School. 
Mr. Frank Rollins, of the Morris High 
school, teacher of physics since its or- 
ganization, was elected principal on June 
8. The school will admit its first class 
on June 30. The name of the school will 
be the Hewitt High School of Mechanic 
Arts, and the new principal states that 
its object is to ‘‘ broaden the horizon and | 
enrich the experience ’’ of the pupils. _| 
The course and work will be so planned | 
that the manual training will supplement 
the mental training and so secure for) 
the city boy some part of that readiness | 
to do things that comes to the country | 
boy from the very conditions of his en- | 
vironment. The city boy is abnormally | 
quick in perception, for his whole ex- | 
perience, both in school and out, has) 
made him the victim of a flood of im- | 
ressions which have left no opportunity | 
er reflection and assimilation. So he is | 
lacking in power to do things aside from | 
his experience. This opportunity it will | 
- the purpose of the new school to sup- | 





he shops of the school will have the | 
best equipment obtainable either in| 
schools or manufactories, and the in-' 
structors will be the most skilful men | 
to be obtained. The method of work 
will be adapted to give all the highest 
educational value. 

The principal says that the course of 
study for the first year will be almost 
identical with that in the other high 
schools. From that point on the work 
will lead directly towards the college or 
professional school for those who wish 
to make such preparation, while since 








New Books for Art Instruction 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive 
Work, containing illustrations in black .and white, and in color. Books for 
First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 


I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
III. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other Animals. ) 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 
V. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 
VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 
VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 








INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 878 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 














Teachers’ Agencies. 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY 


The School Bulletin Teachers’ Agency found places for the coming 
year for EIGHTY-FOUR TEACHERS at an average advance of One 
Hundred and Twenty-three Dollars a year more than they are now re- 
ceiving. Many of these teachers could have had the same salaries last year if they 
had been registered with us. There are Five Hundred Teachers in this State to-day 
whose salaries would be A Hundred Dollars a Year More next year if they would 
register with us. This does not mean that we can get higher than their present 
salaries for all teachers. Some teachers are getting now more than they earn. 
But it does mean that if you are a superior teacher, and can prove it to us, we can 


surprise you by the chances we give you. Send for circulars. 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CLA RKSVILLE, ‘ TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 


WARRENSBURG TEACHERS AGENCY Aids teachers in securing positions at small cost. 


Aids Schools and Colleges in securing the BEST 
Orville J. Orsborn, Mgr. 


teachers, Free. 
Warrensburg, Mo. Good positions await competent teachers. One reg- 
Prompt. - - ° 


Reliable istration fee until position is secured. 

HE TI 9 j 70 Fifth Avenue 
THE PRA TEACHE S AG EN CY New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Greenwood, S. C. 


Offers the best Agency Service inthe South. Eleventh Year, Established Reputation, Bus- 
iness Methods, Reasonable Terms, Personal Work for Members. ; 

. Endorsed and patronized by leading schools and colleges of the South. Correspondence in- 
vited—either as to teachers or positions. F. M. SHERIDAN, Mgr. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. VICKERS, Manager 


THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 


Language Teachers Exclusively 


20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. No charge to 
schools for teachers furnished. and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. Personal attention giv- 
en to each applicant. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High schoo! and Colleges & specialty. 
Write for registration blanks and circulars. We Also Negotiate the Sale of School Property. if 
you have a school or a part interest for sale or wish to buy or to form a partnership, write us for information 
about our methods. WM.J.KINSLEY, Mar., 245 Broadway, New York 





























a will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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% the vast majority do not even complete 
the ~— school course the primary aim 
Pears must be to broaden the horizon and fit NOW READY 
Money for Repairs. A New Volume in SHERWIN Copy’s 


“Just soap,” is good 
enough for some, but most 
women insist on having 
Pears’. Ask some girl with 
a good complexion—why? 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1904 


Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17.) 








113 COURSES—Anthropology, Chemistry, Do- 
mestic Science, Economics, Education, English, 
Fine Arts, French, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Music, | 
Nature Study, Philosophy. Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, and Spanish. 


Instruction will be given by professors and | 
instructors from the staff of the Umversity, as 
well as by Professor Alger, of the University of 
Michigan (in Education); Professor Baldwin and 
Dr. Judd, of Yale University (in English and in 
Psychology, respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall. 
Superintendent of Schools at Indianapolis (in 
Education); and Professor Monroe, of the State 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. (in Psychol- 
ogy). Board and lodging may be had in Whit-, 
tier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and will be 
sent upon application to the Secretary, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
For catalogue, address 





6’ HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
ws ~Chickering Hail, Huntington A venue, boston. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


TENTH YEAR, JULY 6TH--AUGUST 16rTx, 1904 


Greatly enlarged curriculum. Twenty lecturers 
offer sixty-five hours of instruction daily for six 
weeks, in two groups: 
I. Professional Courses in Theoretical and 
Practical Pedagogy 
II. Undergraduate Courses in Collegiate Subjects 


University credit towari degrees. Tuition Fee, 
$25.00. Board and Room for six weeks, $40.00. 


For information, address 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director 
WasHInGTon Square, East, New York City 


Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 

tory means ofillustration in school. Our 

list compriser over 500 subjects. Send 10 

cents in stamps and we will send you two 

samplesfor trial—a map of North America 

and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
_ with catalog containing complete 
ist. 


25 CENTS 








| million dollars is required to 
| a into proper repair. 
| the 


soho, for a suitable building for use of 
the department. Mr. Lewisohn’s money 
| has been largely made in copper mining, 


and timeh 


| bulletins, with the catalog, are free. 
E, L. BELLOGG & CO, 61 E. 9th St., New York | Send for them. 


Invaluable ‘‘World’s Best” Series 


A ‘SELECTION WORLD'S 


FROM THE 


GREAT ORATIONS 


Illustrative of the History of Oratory 
and the Art of Public Speaking. 
Chosen and Edited with a Series of 
Introductions by SHERWIN CODY 


This is one of the most important compila- 
tions ever arranged for general use and for 
educational purposes. Mr. Cody has included 
the great orations of Desmosthenes, Cicero, 
Savonarola,Bossuet, Mirabeau. Chatham, Burke, 
Grattan, Fox, Erskine, Curran, Sheridan, Pat- 
rick Henry, Daniel Webster, Lincoln, Gladstone, 
Ingersoll, and Beecher; also short selections 
from Robespierre, O’Connell, Canning, Brough- 
am, Clay, Calhoun, Sumner, Choate, Hayne, 
Seward, Everett, and Wendell Phillips. 

Many of the orations are complete, and the 
collection illu-trates every style of oratory, with 
an introductory study of each style. It is an 
invaluable book for anyone looking forward to a 
public career, and it is a book of models for any 
class in public speaking or debating. 


Printed on thin Bible paper, gnd 
uniform with Mr. Cody’s other 
books. 18mo, $1.00; delivered $1.08 


One of the most ee ap mp questions 
of the New York schools is the provision 
of ways and means. For years it has 
been the habit of the ell of estimate 
to cut down the amount called for by 
the board of education for repairs. This 
has resulted in a steady deterioration of 
the school buildings, until now over four 

ut the 
This year 
board asked for $1,489,382, and re- 
ceived about 60 per cent. of the sum. 
After this year, the board can issue bonds 
for sy ees gor and so be independent 
of the of estimate. 

The Brooklyn schools are in the great- 
est need of repairs. But a large propor- 
tion will demand closing the schools dur- 
ing the work, so this must be left until 
other provision is made for the pupils 
and only those repairs be made at pres- 
ent will not require closing the buildings. 


Mining in New York City 
Columbia university will again have 
the Schoolof Mines as a separate depart- 
ment, as in the days before the removal 
to Morningside Heights. This is rendered 
possible thru the gift of a quarter of a 
million of dollars by Mr. Adolph Lewi- 


and this 





ift seems especially appropriate 
y. 


The campus is about to become an ex- | 
perimental mine so that students can | 
secure actual practice in the work, along. 
with their theoretical studies. This is 
rendered possible from the presence of a 
small amount of copper in the underlying 
rock. Of course the actual amount of | 
metal secured in the process is of nocon- | 
sequence tothe student. A shaft will be | 
sunk and tunnels, chambers, and headin 
will be cut from it, and the ore will be | 
worked precisely as in the actual pro-| 
cess. This will render the School of| 





Send for descriptive circular of the 
complete series 


A.C. McCLURG 6G CO. 
Publishers, CHICAGO 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


/comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 
| study and experience, The teacher who would 
| attain success knows first how to profit by his 
| own experience; second, how to profit by the 














Mines an ideal place for the preparation 
of the engineer. | 





The Kinetoscope as a Money Maker. 
A Profitable Field for the Man with 
Limited Capital. 

The field for the profitable operation of . 
the Stereopticon and the Kinetoscope or experience of Stnaen. 
moving picture apparatus is undoubtedly); How to Teach is the title of a series of 
greater to-day than ever before. The | manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
improvement in photographic processes | ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
and the perfection to which the Kineto- | ho reads them. 
scope has been brought insures its value | 
as an evtertainment feature. As proof The Subjects treated touch almost every 
of this, notice the fact that all of the) branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
vaudeville theaters in the country regu-| Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
larly include some form of kinetoscope Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
—- as a leading feature of their! branches, 

ills. ‘ . . ‘ 

Recent improvements and up-to-date The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
methods of manufacture have soreduced| are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
the —_ of - necessary —— ~_ | three, 
a very limited investment will cover all | : 
that is necessary for giving a really | Our Special Price is $5.50 for the set 
first-class entertainment. | of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 

The man with limited capital and a| "0°t paid. 
reasonable amount of energy can turn 
his hand tonothing more profitabletoday. 

T. E. McAllister, 49 Nassau Street, 
New York, manufacturing optician and 
dealer in lantern slides, has issued a 
c2'..'og of over 250 pages, with full de- 

ons of various styles of apparatus 

.vefully classified lists of thousands 
views. This catalog is free on re- 
In addition tothe slides now in 
stock, new ones are in preparation re- 

csenting the actual naval and military 

erations in Russia and Japan, and 
oulletins ef these will be issued from 
time to time as they are ready. These 


Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
| pages. Free, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


£ 
anc 
ol 





yuest, 
1 Gz thirteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history magemne—~saes a month, 50c.a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history ospecially; keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscribers get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 

| ped school this year, as thousands are doing. v 

ELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Literary Items. 


‘The Magna Charta of Japan”’ willbe 
discussed in the July Century by Baron 
Kentaro Kaneko, one of the four authors 
of the Japanese constitution. Baron 
Kaneko is a Harvard A. B. and Doctor 
of Laws. He is a member of Japan’s 
House of Peers and was formerly Min- 
ister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce. He is in America now as the 
envoy of the Japanese emperor. 


Billousness 


“T have used eet valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. doulan't do without them. I have 
used them for some time for indigestion ad bil- 
iousness and am Land Ree cured. Recom- 
mend them to ev ne. Once tried. you will 
never be without them. in the family.’’ 

Edward A. Marx, Albany, N.Y. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


Already the newspapers are full of 
paragraphs from Kansas calling for 20,- 
000 laborers to save the wheat cro n 
the July number of Scribner’s C arles 
M. Harger will describe his amusing ad- 
ventures while participating as a day- 
laborer during the great harvest of last 
year. 


The Macmillan Company has published 


uy WORK WHILE YOU Sia 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do-Good, 








Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never Professor Osgood’ 8 two-volume work on 

gold In bulk” The genuine ‘abiet stamped OCC. | «The American Colonies in the Seven- 

Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 | teenth Century,’’ which has to do largely 

ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES | with ‘“The Chartered Colonies” and 
‘‘The Beginnings of Self-Government. 

This institutional history of the Ameri- 

can Colonies is intended to serve both as 

eMaglisem an introduction to the study of American 


eet institutions and as a contribution to 


the history of British Colonization. 
The volumes about to be. published 
relate exclusively to the internal or- 


themselves. The author, Mr. Herbert 
Os , is professor "of history in 
Columbia university. 


‘‘The Story of a Short — 
Horatia Ewing, has 
Sarah C. Brooks, pe mn the Balt, 
more Teachers’ Training school, for the 
"; ‘*Canterbury Classics,’’ published by 
Rand, McNally & Co. It is good mate- 
rial for boys in the grammar grades. 


Under the title, ‘‘The Western United 
States: a Geographical Reader,’’ Dr. 
Harold W. Fairbanks has prepared a 


icturesque account of the geographical 
ater of the Great West. There are 


pe we J a“ 
ited 


mailed oo receipt o! Me 
ft Meg MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, Nod 














A LB. IN 





5SeLs. Lots 
Reeuiar chapters upon the work of rivers, gla- 
Price ciers, and volcanic eruptions, in bringing 
33 CENTS the surface of the earth to its present 


form; descriptions of early and later 
forms of animal and plant life upon the 
great plains and deserts; and stories of 
the difficulties ercountered by the pioneer 
explorers and settlers who attempted to 
overcome the resistance of mountain, 
canon, and stream. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the influence which the 
physical features exert upon exploration, 
the settlement, and industries. The read- 
er will be of excellent service as supple- 
mentary to the texts in geography. D. 
C. Heath & Company, Boston, are the 
publishers. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has yeom a weed 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILBIONS OF TH- 
4 for sur CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 

WITH PE Ko CCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by ‘Draggists i in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘** Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
NA "and takeno other kind. Twenty-five centss 

ottie. 


BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


Arsistic Furnishings 


FOR 
SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No.114 E, TWENTY-THIRD $T,, NEW YORK CITY 

gpmmprseiie will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 

when communicating with advertisers 
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cry avi Ce 


- use SAPOLIO: Iris a? 
y solid cake vee ineroi: soap, 
. used for cleaning purnoses, 
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ganization and relations of the colonies § 


iJ e e - 
Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
~but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful ; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 


The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 








a Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream "RiiGtH 


Removes Tan, 







3253 Pimples, Freckl 
~~ imples, Freckles 
att oth- Patches 
$357 Rash coe — 
ges 
a 3.3 
Bose 
& 4s ee stood the test 





f 56 years; no 
other has, and is 
harmless we 
taste it to b 


counterfeit 
similar nam 
So 


: ae saidto a ae 
th ‘onion (a orm s. * Ae you ladies will use t 
Trecommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream ’ as the least harmful 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six mouths, using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
POU E SUBTIL removes superfinous 
hair without injury to the skin, 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
3? Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale = * all pm gists and — Goods Dealers 
throughout the $C Co, Europe. 80 
found in N, Y. City Ue H. 8 “Wenama er’s, and 
other Fancy Geeks Dealers. Macy's, Want of Base Imi- 
tations. $1,000 Reward tor. arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 








Extra Fine Imported 


5 6-piece ‘\ 
China Gea Set 











with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 2 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
38c. a Ib., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure ‘extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kmnd—abso- 
Iutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. Cus care of 


The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-83 Vesey Street, New York 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 




















Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
sentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


| TMG PAS SF PCN RETRO, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, st‘: Asthma, 


* Sold by all Drnggists, 


STOWELL & CO., or by mail. 85 cents. 
ar —wareums Charlestown. M 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N.Y. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago >| 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 

teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 
° turns fee if unable to place members by Sept. 

3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle 
States, and in the West. Largest salaries paid there. 

4. Has numerous calls to fill positions for next year 
—must have first class teachers for these positions. 

5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 


Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Agency. . 
the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ine. 'chicaso 


Ninet th Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
phe: pee acy nament ontrene. rs teechers wanted. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily placed. New Manual refers to 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Calloraddress H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 8 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Prineiacia Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends (ood Schools to Parents. Call 
er Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BURE AU 


Minneapolis 
Geachers’ 














Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun O. Rookwew1, Manager. 














(C) ALLENTOWN, PA. 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. 


FISHER = ACENCY 


A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
HE BEST THREE Pusiic ScHoon Vacancigs, the best two normal school 
‘ vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGer (National Education Bureau), Hagrispure, Pa. 


THE FINEST PROSPECTUS 


Address all cerrespondence to the Manager 

















ever issued bya Teachers’ Agency will be sent free 
to school officials who are in the market for a com- 
mercial teacher; and to commercial teachers who 
send six cents in stamps and mention the school 
with which they are engaged. We cannot s-nd it 
to others. It is too expensive. It contains the 
portraits and autographs of more than 100 of the 
leaders in commercial education, in every part of 
our country—all endorsing us heartily. 

_ Our candidates do not know of our nomina- 
tions until officials, after looking over our data, 
ask that we have selected ones apply. 











10 Baker Ave. 
Beverly, Mass. 


A Specialty by 
a Specialisi 


] 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 


s aa 





E 6The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles! 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices, 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
~ Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Tl. 


| “Columbia” “‘Cleveland”’ | ‘‘Rambler’’ ‘Monarch’? 
. “Tribune” ‘Crawford’ | ‘‘Crescent’”” ‘‘Imperial” | 


| You See Them Everywhere ! 


“Seen Gf a1 cal! 

















An ‘American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Health Hints. Health influenced by insulation; 
Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color. gi zercize, who needs it? A series of articles by 


Prof. B. Warman. 
Care of the Body. A book that al! who 
th should read and follow its instractions. 
Rules for Games. By Miss Jessie Bancroft, 
Director of Physical Trajuing, Department ot Edu- 
cation, rn of Brokye, . Y. Intended for use 
+ — 7 and playgrounds. Graded according to age 
of pupils, 


EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Misneapolis 
Denver London England 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


The 
value heal 





Complete 
Laboratory 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 

READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 

communicating with advertisers. 





OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 








